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Three years ago the New-Cuurcn REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the Mew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the © 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and for a 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being — 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital - 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish > 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. | 

The REvieEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors, as announced, bint consisted of the Rev. 
Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. 
Messrs. James Reed, Julian K. Smyth, and Samuel M. Warren. 
Their efforts have been cordially and generously seconded by other 
writers in this country and abroad, and the result has been such as 
to call out many expressions of approval both within and without 
the special lines of the REVIEw’s activity. 

_A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The New-—Cuurcu REvIEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” _ 

In entering upon its fourth year the- REview asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlingten Street, Boston. 
EDWARD A. WHISTOR, Agent. 
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SWEDENBORG. 


Two or three years ago an article appeared in a respecta- | @ 
ble English magazine, from which I take these words : — a 


Swedenborg’s doctrines are much more nearly akin [than to theoso = =m 
phy] to a mode of thought widely prevalent at the — dayin the . 
Church of England. 
a Many eminent divines . . . regard heaven and hell, not as places, but = 
as states; . . . some also declare their belief in an intermediate state — Pe 

not a Romish purgatory. 


a What is here said concerning the Church of England is S 4 
a as applicable in a general way to the church in the United 7 
States. Whether this is due to the influence of Sweden- es 


borg’s teachings on the theological and religious thought of 
the present day, or not, the fact is indisputable that there a 
has been in the religious world a steady approach towards . 
the chief doctrines which he taught, generally by expand- 
ing the sense of old formulas, or by a recast of the terms 
in which they had been expressed. And a hundred years 
ago the intelligent student of the works of Swedenborg 7 
could have predicted the change, for he would there have a 
learned of the operation of spiritual laws by which great — 
events which take place in the other world effect and are ss 
coincident with epochal periods in the spiritual history of a 
the human race. 
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| This, however, standing apart from other considerations, 


will not be accepted by the general reader as of much signi- 


ficance, for the credibility of the author in the matter of 
his disclosures must be brought to severer tests; but 
thoughtful men may be led by it to enquire into the nature 
of the work of this very remarkable man. It is the purpose 
of this paper briefly to answer the inquiry. 

We pass by the literary and official life of Swedenborg 
before he entered upon the duties of his mission. We 
know that he was a learned man, of sound and high order 
of intellect, and a devout Christian. He wrote many books 
upon diverse subjects. We need not stop to name them 
here, for we are now concerned only with those works of 
his which make him in our day, to some persons, an impos- 
ing figure, to others a spectral presence. 

Of these works the first in the order of publication is the 
“Arcana Cceelestia.” It opens with a very short preface, a 
portion of which is here copied : — 


Of the Lord’s Divine Mercy, it has been granted me now for several 
years to be in the fellowship of spirits and angels constantly and unin- 
terruptedly, to hear them speak, and in turn to speak with them. Hence 
it has been granted to me to hear and see astonishing things that are in 
the other life, which have never come to the knowledge of any man. 
. . . I have there been instructed concerning the state of souls after 
death; concerning hell, or the lamentable state of the unfaithful; of 
heaven, or the happy state of the faithful; and especially concerning 


the doctrine of faith which is acknowledged in the universal heaven. 


(Preface, V.) 


In these simple words the author sets forth his purpose, 
and the reasons for the disclosures which were about to be 
written out and printed, and then lodged in libraries. When 
they were to be read he knew not, nor did he desire to 
know. Enough for him that he was at work in the per- 
formance of a duty. As set forth in the preface, these 
then are the grounds for the publication of the book before 
us. Substantially, they are what pertain to eternal life and 
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to the Christian faith. Concerning the first of these, Chris- 


tian men do not hesitate to confess their entire ignorance ; 
and over the last there has been contention in the Christian 
Church for eighteen centuries. The sufficiency, therefore, 
of the reasons for such a revelation as the author declared 
he was about to give to the world, will not be disputed ; not, 
at least, by any one who can grasp the subject with some- 


thing of its magnitude. But let it be observed that here | 


in the preface to the first of the books on spiritual subjects, 
the author has not set forth the special nature of his mis- 
sion. The announcement in all its fulness cannot be held 
as disclosed until near a score of years afterwards, in writing 
the “Apocalypse Revealed.” 

In his obscure quarters in London, unknown, working in 
solitude and silence, he puts forth the first volume of his 
great work, the “Arcana Ceelestia.” “A still small voice” 
indeed if, as declared, it was a voice from heaven. 

Of this work volume after volume was sent out from the 
press, covering a term from beginning to end of some eight 
years. The object primarily was the opening of the spir- 
itual sense of the Books of Genesis and Exodus; and the 
unity of literary purpose is carried through from the start 
to the close. Parallel with that, however, runs an explana- 
tory text, giving constant instruction in the doctrinal sys- 
tem, and in the psychological and philosophical principles 
upon which that system rests; constituting all together a 
magazine of elementary instruction. Superadded to this 
are many illustrations drawn from his alleged experience in 
_ the spiritual world. These principles lie so embedded in 


the apparent text that, to the casual or uninterested reader, | 
they might be regarded as concealed from his sight. An- | 


other feature of this unique and masterly literary method is 
the setting forth, in general statements at first, the ele- 
mentary principles of the system, which are developed as 
his work from year to year goes on. This involves a fore- 


cast at the start of a system full of recondite details, in 
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which disclosures concerning the unseen world and the laws _ 


which underlie them, fall into the mind of the student in a 
prearranged order, the conception of the various subjects 
becoming more and more clearly defined, and the perception 
of the way each subject is related to the others more and 
more manifest. 
These interrelations, moreover, show in the author a 


faculty of generalization surpassing all other like displays © 


of intellectual grasp in literary history. I venture to give 
some idea of the sweep of this man’s mental vision. It 
is one of the features of his philosophy that each one of its 
elements, as that of degrees, of forms, of influx, enters into 
and qualifies the others. By form is meant interior structure. 
And in each instance it is effected by a collocation of all 
the parts according to fixed.laws. All perfections and. im- 
perfections in created things are brought about by the oper- 
ation of this law, which is that of discrete degrees. Each 
created thing in its interior organization is a discrete step, 
higher or lower, than any other. With the devolution of 
form, and as a consequence of it, is the devolution of quality 
and of influx —all together giving intellect to man, instinct 
to beasts, quality to minerals;-and as following therefrom 
the unification of all knowledge into one grand whole. 


This implies a relationship of each one of all the parts to 
the whole, and of the whole to each one of the parts, all in | 


each, and each in all. The form of a thing in its entirety 
is also the form of its least parts. I cannot expand the 
subject here. But it may be said that it is this which es- 
tablishes a relationship near or remote between each least 


thing, even a cell, or a molecule, and the created universe, — 
making, as has been said, one grand whole, created and sus- 


tained by universal laws. Hence what is true of the organ- 


ization of heaven in its complex is also true in its own de- 


gree in the building of a molecule. | 
This, then, is the law of formation. But the forms | them- 
selves, great and small, are recipients of spiritual life and 
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force. This is influx; and influx “ general ” and “ recipro- 
cal” effects this, that man is a centre of “influxes,”’ which 


means that each individual as a unit contributes something | 


to all in their complex, and all in their complex contribute 
something to each. This law reigns in the human body 
sustaining the organs and viscera in healthful activity ac- 
cording to their respective functions. It bears the name 
of the “ Law of Treviranus,” who is said to be its “discov- 
erer.” But it is in fact one of the minor details of a mighty 
law which in its reach sweeps the universe. | 

All human knowledges are by the law of discrete degrees, 
as said above, unified ; together constituting one vast sys- 


tem. It is the law in cosmology which in the beginning 


fixed the mutual relations of all things in the created uni- 
verse. 

This outline of the philosophy of Swedenborg is neces- 
sarily brief and imperfect. My space is narrow. Thus far 
the attempt to unfold it has been by a direct exposition. 
But it may be more fully grasped, perhaps, if its deduced 
effects in our world be brought before the reader; for he 
may then see that these effects, leading inductively into the 
realm of causation, find in the laws which according to 
Swedenborg there hold sway, their Sufficient Reason. Take 


that subject of great scientific interest — classification. All 


systems of classification are empirical, but of provisional 
use. If there be laws according to which groups in the 
various sciences are to be arranged, as in a greater or less - 
degree they are differentiated from each other, those laws 
are not known. ‘Says Agassiz : — 


Modern classifications of animals and shat are based upon their 
peculiarities of structure. These are too narrow limits. . . . There are 
other natural divisions which must be acknowledged in a natoral zoolog- 
ical system. I have not yet been able to discover the principle which 
obtains in the limitations of their respective subdivisions. (Contribu- 
tions to the Natural History of United States, Vol. I., pp. 3, 170, 171.) 


In tracing this outline of what for convenience is called 
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the Swedenborgian system, a prominent feature of it has 
been brought out, that not only animals and plants but min- 
erals, and, moreover, all things in the unseen universe, make 
up, as was said above, one vast whole. This is perfectly 
ordered throughout, as are the anatomical parts of a human 


being. So far as this pertains to the animal kingdom, it is 


so plain to the eye of the naturalist that many passages 
might be cited to prove it, were it necessary; but this. nue 
Agassiz is sufficient : — 


The character of the animals of the past ages compared with those ’ 


of a later period, or of the present day, exhibit more strikingly than 


any other feature of the animal kingdom the thoughtful connection 


which unites all living beings, through all ages, into one great system, 
intimately linked together, from beginning to end. ss Vol. 
I., p. 118.) 

Says Darwin : — | 

There is an arrangement of all organic beings throughout all time in 


groups under groups. . . . Community of descent is the hidden bond. J 


(Origin of Species, pp. 402, 369.)* 
We take the anatomy of man as the standard of the 


order of the universe not as an illustration but as an exam- 


ple of a universal cosmological law. For all things as to 
their interior spiritual structure are derived one from an- 
other in descending and branching series. The primordial 
forms hold in potency the qualities which are manifested in 
those therefrom derived. This community of origin causes 


the diversity of structure and quality to be the same at the 


source, differing, however, from highest to lowest according 


* In passing let me say I do not quote this as evidence of the truth of the 
hypothesis of evolution. That finds no support in the system under view. 
Swedenborg’s system of cosmogony covers all the data adduced by Darwin 
and Haeckel in support of their favorite theory. I do not except the vaunted 
fact of the difficulty of tracing the line of demarcation between the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms; nor the fact that there are thousands of variations 
of species in each of those kingdoms. Moreover, this system of cosmogony 
gives no support whatever to the theory that man was descended from a lower 
form of life. 
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to descent in degree. The highest form is the human, and 


therefore all created organisms are in a human form — thus © 
understood — in greater or less perfection, from the greatest 


to the least. I cannot here enter into an extended explana- 
tion of this subject. But in giving a general statement, one 
may say that the laws of classification run in parallel lines 
with the laws of the descent of spiritual forms which lie 
within natural things, and in such a way and manner that 


all truths pertaining thereto, and which make up the sum of 


human knowledge, are arranged in trinal order and are genet- 
ically related as end, cause, and effect. For this is the 
order and this the way of discrete degrees, primarily of 
forms and lastly of their qualities. This gives first a most 
general classification, and next that of divisions typified in 
the general, and finally groups which we name physical 


and metaphysical sciences, which are integrant sub-systems 


of one grand whole. . The nearest approach to such a classi- 
fication is found in the plan of Oken. It is briefly described 
in these words : — tes 


Animals are, as it were, the dismembered body of man, made alive. 
The classes of animals are the special representation in living forms of 
the anatomical system of the highest being in creation. . . . There ex- 
ists nothing in the animal kingdom which is not represented in higher 
combination in man. . . . Oken was one of the most learned zoologists 
of this century. [The system is divided first into two grades: the first 
containing three cycles, and each cycle three classes. The second grade 
has two cycles: the first cycle containing three classes, as in the cycle 
of the first grade, and the last one class.] casement. Vol. I., p. 


213. Agassiz.) 


Oken’s plan of classification is that of the naturalist. But 
the principles upon which it is laid out are those also which 
in a lower degree obtain in the vegetable and in the mineral 
kingdom. This is so plain a deduction that some years ago 
without any knowledge of the recent brilliant discoveries in 
the periodicities of the chemical elements, I was led to 
search modern works in chemistry to find out what in that 
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line had been discovered which could be fairly claimed as 
due to the operation of this great law of cosmogony — an 
incident which, did I not think it might be useful to do so, 


‘would certainly not be mentioned here. 


I have. dwelt somewhat upon this part of my subject, for 


by taking the accepted facts of science, and showing how 


they correlate with Swedenborg’s revelations, the reader 


may be enabled more clearly to conceive the underlying — 


philosophy. Swedenborg himself sometimes employs a like 
method for a like purpose. The intelligent reader of this 
paper will pardon me, therefore, for setting before him some 
trite facts in natural history. 

The prohibitions of the Decalogue were laws among men 
before the Jews passed through the sea. Their promulga- 


‘tion from the Mount was the beginning of the Theocratic 


code. Thenceforward they became of divine authority. So 
also was it of some of the great truths of the Gospel. 
Civil and moral truths they were before the Gospel came, 
now to the Christian world they are divine. And some 
things found in Swedenborg are found also in some of the 
works of men of commanding intellect who lived before his 
time, and dwelt in the sphere of science and theology. But 
as they appear in their works they are limited and faint 
compared with their breadth and fulness in Swedenborg. 
Forerunners, perhaps, they were, for the effect upon the 
common mind of the acceptance of a cardinal truth by lead- 
ing minds in preparing and opening the way. for better things 
cannot be measured. And since his time, even to-day, truths 
revealed in his works, as parts of his vast system, are found 
interlinked with the learning of our modern world. 

We shall cast a hasty glance only over this interesting 
field. One of his fundamental postulates, as before stated, is 
that of the organic law which determines the interior struc- 


ture of things, and differing in degree from highest to low- 


est, effects that all things are in the human form. A con- 


_ ception of like character, but feeble and imperfect compared 
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with that which obtained through the fulness of the presen- 
tation of the subject in Swedenborg, is found i in Hobbes. 
He says :— 

By art is ents that great Leviathan called a Commonwealth or 
State, in Latin, Conatus, which is but an artificial man though of greater 
stature and strength than the natural for whose protection and strength 
it was intended, and in which the sovereignty in the artificial soul is 
giving life and motion to the whole body; the magistrates and other 
officers of judicature, artificial joints, reward and punishment by which 
fastened to the seat of sovereignty, every joint and member is made to 
perform his duty, are the nerves that do the same in the body natural. 
(Leviathan, Introduction.) | 


Spencer rejects “the conception of Plato and Hobbes 
that there is a likeness between social organization and the 
organization of a man’s body.” He has used the con- 
ception, however, as he says for purposes of illustration 
(Spencer: Principles of Sociology, pp. 613, 614, 466, 471). 
On a former page, Oken was instanced as one who, in his 
plan of classification, had fallen into a way of thinking about 
the principles of the limitation of groups which were more 
in harmony with Swedenborg’s philosophy than those of any 
one else before or since. The trinal order of division was 
one interesting feature of it; but the conception of the 


human form as obtaining in the organization of the whole 


animal kingdom in its entirety, is a most remarkable con- 
firmation, so far as it goes, of a profound and recondite sub- 
ject in the Swedenborgian philosophy. And still more re- 
markable is it that in his theory Oken held that not only 
animals in their entirety, but vegetables and minerals each 
in theirs are grouped consonantly with the same organic law, 


that of the human form.  (Physiophilosophy of Oken. A. 


Tulk, Tr., Author’s Preface, p. 13.) 

The monads of Leibnitz regarded as simple substances 
are wholly disallowed by Swedenborg. Nevertheless in an- 
other predicate of the monad we find a strong suggestion of 
the “degrees of life ” in the Swedenborgian cosmology. For 
we read : — 
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The monad vitalized . . . evolves thought and life from their uncon- 


scious germs latent in every stem and clod; ... and a gradation of 


force and vitality extending from unorganized nature up to and beyond 
man to angelic hierarchies, and finally to the Supreme perfection. (Com- 


_ mentary by Lowndes, Tr. of Descartes Meditations, p. 210.) 


The Law of Continuity of Leibnitz in its extension into . 


the domain of metaphysics reappears in Swedenborg in his 
description of the process of man’s regeneration. Briefly 
stated, man in the course of his regeneration cannot pass 
from one state to another without passing through the inter- 
mediate state or states. Now note the —? to this 
statement of the law by Dugald Stewart :— 


An attempt has been made to connect the same law of continuity 
with the history of human improvement, and more particularly with the 
progress of invention, or science and arts. (Stewart’s Works: Vol. I., 


Pp. 279.) 

Or this from Sir John Playfair :— 

According to the Law of Continuity nothing passes from one state to 
another without passing through all the intermediate states. (Playfair’s 


Works: Vol. I., p. 332. Also in — oe Enc. Brit., 
8th Edition.) 


The law which in the teachings of Swedenborg is elemen- 


tal in both cosmogony and psychology, thus with a range 


which takes in the creation of the universe and individual 
human action, is set forth in this formula: The end is in the 
cause, and the cause in the effect, and the end through the 
cause is also in the effect. This is stated, in substance, in 
the Meditations of Descartes. He says :— 


Nothing can be produced by nothing, nor yet that which is more per- 
fect, that is, which contains in itself more of reality, from that which is 
less perfect. And this is evidently true not only of these effects, the 
reality of which is actual or formal, but also of ideas in which regard 


_ is had only to the objective reality; that is, not only is it impossible — 


that, for example, any stone, which formerly was not, should now begin 
to be, unless it were produced by something in which there is, either 
formally or eminently [or more than adequate], all that which is con- 
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tained in the stone. Nor can heat be produced in an object which was 
formerly not hot, unless by a thing which is of an order at least as per- 
fect as heat is; . . . moreover, there cannot be in me the idea of heat, 
or of a stone, unless it be placed in me by some cause in which there is, 


at least, as much of reality as I conceive there to be in heat or in a 
_ stone. (Descartes, Meditations, Lowndes Tr., Med. III., p. 157.) 


The cognate law expressed in the formula that “ preserva- 
tion is perpetual creation, as subsistence is perpetual exist- 
ence,” is also set forth, in in the following extract 
from Descartes : — 


From the fact that I existed a little while ago it does not follow that 
I must exist now, unless some cause, as it were, new-creates me, at this 
moment, that is, preserves me. For it is clear to any who has paid at- 
tention to the nature of duration, that exactly the same force and action 
is needed in order to preserve anything during the successive moments 
through which it lasts, as would be needed in order to create the same 
thing anew, if it did not yet exist, so that the truth that conservation 
differs from creation as a matter of reasoning only is . . . manifest. 
(Descartes, Med. III., pp. 165, 166, 280.) 


Oken excepted, the authors from whom these quotations 
are taken lived before Swedenborg’s time. Others who 
flourished after his time have adopted, unwittingly perhaps, 
in their respective systems parts of Swedenborg’s philoso- 
phy. One of the elements of that philosophy is that which 
is set forth thus: “In spiritual forms leasts are as the great- 
ests;” that is, in other terms, that every least part in any 
organism is an image of the whole organism; and another 
one of its elements is stated in this language, that “man is 
the centre of influxes,” which has been in brief terms ex- 
plained above. These so intimately inosculate the one with 
the other that to fully grasp the meaning of either is to 
grasp the meaning of the others. In the space at command 
a-single extract only from Swedenborg can be given : — 

Life through these principles is from every part in the whole and from 


the whole in every part. . . . It is in every part from the whole, because 
the whole administers to every part its task and allowcnce, and thereby 
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causes the part to be in the whole. In a word, the whole exists from 
the parts, and the parts subsist from the whole. It is similar with every- 
thing that is in any form. (Divine Love and Wisdom, n. 367.) 


This is the law of “all-in-all, all-in-every part,” which was 
adopted or discovered anew by some German philosophers 
in the beginning of this century. It is also the “law of 
Treviranus,” referred to on a former page. Treviranus was 


born in 1776; died in 1837. “The law of Treviranus, its — 


discoverer,” says one, may thus be briefly stated : — 


Each organ is to every other as an. excreting organ. In other words, 
to ensure perfect health every tissue, bone, nerve, tendon, or muscle 
should take from the blood certain materials, and return to it certain 


others. . . . This process in perfect health, is a system of mutual as-_ 


surance, and is probably essential to a condition of entire vigor of both 
mind and body. (Wear and Tear. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. 
Phil. 1887. p. 22.) 


Glancing rapidly over this field, we find next in ‘order, 
that this law of all-in-each, each-in-all, is also that of Dar- 
win’s Pangenesis. It is the law of heredity. 

Darwin says :— 

Every unit or cell of the body throws off sesh or undeveloped 
atoms, which are transmitted to the offspring of both sexes, and are 
multiplied by self division. . . . Virchow asserts that every element has 
its own special action, and even though it derive its stimulus to activity 
from other parts, yet alone effects the actual performance of its duties. 

. . Every single epithelial and muscular fibre-cell leads a sort of para- 
sitical existence in relation to the rest of the body. . . . Every single 
bone corpuscle really posseses conditions of nutrition peculiar to itself. 
(Descent of Man, Vol. I., p. 271. Variation of Animals and Plants, 


Vol. I1., pp. 442, 444, 445.) 


_If the subject-matter of the following rich extract from 
Swedenborg were here explained in considerate but ade- 
quately descriptive words, the language would seem extrava- 
gant ; for the adoption or independent discovery by others 
of the psychological law there laid down has effected a 
renovation in the sciences to which it pertains which is radi- 
cal, fruitful, and lasting. _ Swedenborg : — 
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_ The affections which are of the will are mere changes of the state of 
the purely organic substances of the mind; . . . the thoughts which are 
of the understanding are mere changes and variations of their form; 
and the memory is the permanent state of these changes and forms. 

. . Affections and thoughts exist only in substances and their forms, 
which are the subjects of them; and as they exist in the drain which is 
full of substances and forms, they are called forms purely organic. 
(Divine Providence, n. 279.) 


Now listen to John Tyndall. He says :— 


I hardly imagine there exists a profound scientific thinker who has 
reflected upon the subject, unwilling to admit the extreme probability 
of the hypothesis that for every fact of consciousness, whether in the 
domain of sense, of thought, or of emotion, a definite molecular condi- 
tion of motion or structure is set up in the brain. . . . Let the con- 
sciousness of love, for example, be associated with a right-handed spiral 


- motion of the molecules of the brain, and the consciousness of hate with 


a left-handed spiral motion. We should then know when we love that 
the motion is in one direction, and when we hate that the motion is in the 


_ other, but the Why? would remain as unanswerable as before. (Frag- 


ments of Science: Tyndall. London. pp. 119-121.) 


In this connection we take from Swedenborg a fou words 
concerning the spiral : — 


When the natural mind acts from the delights of its love ... there 
becomes action and reaction of the natural mind, which is oppestie to 
the action and reaction of the spiritual mind; thence there becomes a 
closing of the spiritual mind like the untwisting of a spiral. . .. The 
state of the natural mind before reformation, may be compared to a 
spiral twisting or turning itself around downwards; but after reforma- 
tion it may be compared to a spiral twisting or turning itself around 
upwards. . . . The natural mind with all things of it is turned about 
into curves from right to left; but the spiritual mind into curves from 


left to right. . . . The curving round from right to left is turned down- 
wards ... but the curving round from left to right goes upwards. 


(Divine Love and Wisdom, n. 263, 270.) 


Ina very remarkable book by William Cyples there are 
found ideas strikingly similar to the statements in the above 
extract from Swedenborg on the nature of memory. I can- 
not spare the room to quote from this book, but I give the 
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reference. (The Process of Human Experience, by William 
Cyples. London. 1881: Ch. V. The Neurotic Diagram.) 

Quite as interesting as anything given above is the fact 
that Swedenborg and Boscovich both use the same method 
of illustration, the one on the spiritual and the other on the 
physical side, to convey an idea of the indefinite variations 
in the interior structure of created things. The theory of 
Boscovich is regarded as the beginning in modern times, as 


distinct from certain traces of it in ancient times, of the 


molecular philosophy. I have before me the data for a more 
extended comparison than I shall here give. Boscovich pub- 
lished his theory some four or five years after the volume 


containing the extract from Swedenborg was published. The 


extracts referred to are those which follow. The first is 
from Swedenborg : — 


That variety is perpetual is because every form consists of various 
distinct forms. . . . Since therefore truths are -so innumerable, it may 
be manifest that by conjunction so many varieties exist that it is impos- 
sible that in any case one thing should be like another. . . . From 
twenty-three letters by diverse conjunctions the expressions of all lan- 
guages exist, yea, with perpetual variety if there were thousands of 
languages. What then may we suppose to be the case arising from 
thousands and myriads of varieties, as are the varieties of truth. (Ar- 


cana Ccelestia, n. 7236.) 
The parallel passage from Boscovich is this : — 


Suppose an immense library of books in various languages, the let- 
ters in which were formed by small, round points placed so near each 
other that the interval could only be discovered by the help of the 
microscope. Now should any person ignorant of languages and of this 
_ kind of writing begin diligently to examine the collection . . . he would 


find that the whole of these words were expressed by the help of only | 


twenty-four different letters, and . . . that by the various arrangements 
of single points, were formed the whole of the letters, words, languages, 
and books, on various subjects that composed the great collection. ” 
so is it in chemistry, . 


My purpose in giving these citations is solely to tay before 
the reader evidence that in the intellectual world there 
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is a partial acceptance of some of the more abstruse and 
universal principles of the philosophy the outlines of which 
have here been faintly traced ; and to suggest that the end 
finally to be attained thereby is, perhaps, the entrance of 
grander truths into vessels which have been thus prepared 
‘to receive them. According to Swedenborg, the use of 
certain truths is to open the way for the introduction of 
others (See Arcana Ccelestia, n. 3310, 3982, 3974, 2679). 
In a more limited way this attribute of the mind is recog- 
nized by the philosophers. Says Stewart : — 


We have proof that a perception or an idea which passes through the 


- mind without leaving any trace in the memory, may yet serve to intro- 


duce other ideas connected with it by the laws of association. This [is 
an] important fact. (Elements of Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
Ch. I.) 3 


This concludes our rapid survey of this philosophy. We 
now glance at some of the more controverted points in the 
theology with which the philosophy is conjoined, and of 
which it is the framework and walls. 


These universal elementary truths with which we have 
been dealing lie, as was said above, within the text of the 
book before us, which is primarily explicatory of the internal 
sense. In some of the works which followed the “Arcana 
Ceelestia,” the doctrines are logically formulated, and for 
most persons they are enough as they are. The student, 
however, finds in the two classes of works all the material 
necessary to reach a conception which unites the parts in 
symmetrical order and sets them in his mind in clear out- 
line. 

A word more in this connection on Swedenborg’s literary 


method. Persons who have an interest in the more profound 
truths of theology, and the ability to grasp them, are as few 
‘as those who are interested in metaphysical researches, the 
_ higher mathematics, or the more interior elementary details 


of any branch of human learning. But every man must in 
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some way be taught enough of doctrine to know that to live a 
Christian life is an imperative duty, and that to live a wicked 
life is to imperil his salvation. Now he who will make him- 
self acquainted with the marked features of Swedenborg’s 
unique method, will be convinced that to meet the needs of 


all, from the reader with averse loves and interests, to the 


devoted student who knows something of the treasures 


which this method to one conceals and to another reveals, 


it is a perfect and an incomparable method. 
The doctrines of the Christian religion may be all seeped 


under four categories. They are the doctrines concerning 


the Lord, the Word, Life, and Faith. The form in which 
these last two doctrines are presented to the reader by 
Swedenborg may be stated in this way: The doctrine of 
Life teaches that a man, in order that he may live a life 
which Jeads to heaven, must shun evils as sins. That is, he 
must shun them, not from civil or even moral considerations, 


or because evils are harmful to the state, the family, or the 


individual, but simply and wholly from a spirit of obedience 
to the Divine Will. The doctrine of Faith teaches that so 
far as a man thus shuns evils, he is gifted with faith in 
divine and spiritual things ; and therefore a man’s faith is as 
his life, and his life is as his faith. This is a simple state- 


ment of the matter, but the instruction concerning regenera- 


tion which pertains to these two doctrines is so exhaustively 


‘treated as to include in the exposition a new and complicated 
system of psychology. This takes in the subject of human — 


choice. And here we have an instructive example of the 

way and manner in which “all things are made new.” 
Nearly a century and a half ago Jonathan Edwards sent 

out a famous book on the “ Freedom of the Will.”* It has 


ever been regarded as a masterly work, its logic being held © 


* Possibly both of these remarkable men were writing upon this subject at 
the very same time ; for Edwards’s book was published in 1754, and that part 
of the “Arcana Celestia ” from which most of my quotations are taken was 
published at about the same time. 
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to be invincible ; though characterised by Déllinger as “ me- 


chanical ” : 2 


According to the statement of Maurice, the mechanical, fatalistic 
doctrines of the American, Jonathan Edwards, a doctrine which rele- 
gates all human freedom and self-determination to the sole will of God 
as effecting all things. (Déllinger. The Church and the Churches. 
McCabe Ed. p. 192.) 


It is a defence of the sternest type of Calvinism. To 


this conclusion Edwards came. He says :— 


On the whole, I need not fear to say that there is no geometrical 
theorem or proposition whatsoever more capable of strict demonstration 
than that God’s certain prescience of the volitions of moral agents is 
inconsistent with such a contingence of these events as is without all 

necessity ; and so is inconsistent with the Arminian notion sa liberty. 
(Freedom of the Will, Part II., Sect. XII.) 


Notwithstanding the strong terms in which his conclusion 
is here expressed, he.denied that it involved anything like 


| fatalism. -Upon that point, he says : — 


. . « These doctrines, though they do not suppose men to be under 


| any constraint or coaction, yet suppose them under Necessity with re- 


spect to their moral actions and those things which are required of them 
in order to their acceptance with God. (Freedom of the Will, Part II., 
Sect. XII.) 


The purpose in citing these passages is not to interpret 
Edwards, but to let it be seen that both he and Swedenborg 
maintain in equally strong terms that God has foreknowl- 
edge of the volitions of men. Swedenborg tells us that the 


Lord foresees what men will go to heaven and what to hell, 
and that he accordingly prepares them severally for their 


respective places. He says :— 


The inmost end of the Divine Providence is that a man should be in 
a particular society in heaven . . . and since he foresees this, he also 
continually provides that man should be brought into a state to be led. 
. . . The man who suffers himself to be led to heaven is continually 


prepared by the Lord for his particular place, which is done by such 


an affection of good and truth as corresponds to it, and into this his 
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proper place every man-angel is enrolled [assigned] after his departure 
out of the world; . but the man who does not suffer himself to be 
led to and enrolled in [assigned to] heaven, is prepared for his place in 
hell; for man from himself continually tends to the lowest hell, but is 
continually withheld by the Lord, but he who cannot be withheld is pre- 
pared for a certain place there in which he is also enrolled [assigned] 
immediately after his departure out of the world. (Divine Providence, 


n. 17, 68, 69.) 


From these extracts it is manifest that the Divine Pres- 
cience is as strongly affirmed by Swedenborg as by Edwards. 
And from this as an undeniable postulate, Edwards held 
that the doctrine of necessity in moral actions was an unde- 
niable sequence. But with Swedenborg these teachings 
concerning the Divine Prescience are supplemented by those 
concerning equilibrium ; and from the premises thus enlarged 


the freedom of the will in moral actions inevitably follows, © 


and with that human responsibility. A few sentences from 
Swedenborg will give a general, but ” no means a full idea 
of what is meant by equilibrium : — 


It [consists] of a perpetual endeavor [incitement] to do evils from the 
hells on one part, and of a constant endeavor [incitement] to do good 
from the Lord on the other. . . . Such endeavors [incitements] and con- 
stant equilibrium are with every man; hence they have freedom to turn 
themselves in what direction they please. 

Man is kept in freedom by his being in equilibrium between these two 


influxes. 
Freedom is from the equilibrium in which he is held. (Arcana Contes: 


tia, n. 6477, 6308, 5982.) 


From these instructions we may learn much of the satus 
of choice. Summarily, it may be stated in this way: the 
impulse to action in man varies both in force and direction 


from the presence of conflicting loves. The urgency of 


these loves to go forth into act is among themselves greater 


or less, The greater would overcome the less, unless a new © 


faculty were by divine interposition imparted to him. This 
is the freedom of the will. And this is secured to him by 
so diminishing or increasing the influxes of spiritual force, 
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‘both good and evil, every moment, that the equilibrium is 
perfect. 


It is manifest that these declarations concerning fore- . 


knowledge and freedom of the will are consistent with each 
other, even if prescience precludes that freedom of the will 
which by the terms of the proposition is connate with the 
power of thought and volition. For foreknowledge by itself 
is not the cause of future events, even as afterknowledge by 
itself is not the cause of past events. Between them there 
is no causative relation. God foresees His own providence 
in the future of nations and men; and if divine foresight 
and necessity were linked together, as cause and effect, the 
absence of freedom of the will in God as in man would as 


inevitably follow. Foreknowledge does not prove necessity, . 


as the knowledge of an event after it has taken place does 
not prove that the event might not have been different. A 
‘moral action which was foreseen a hundred years ago, and 
seen as a fact of history a hundred years hence, is a present 
determined volition. And to foreknow this moral action is 
to foreknow all the states of will and thought which enter 
into it from the past, and which will come forth. from it in 
the future, and all that it contains in its present moment. 
It therefore includes among its elements that it will come 
to be by the exercise of the power of choice which is always 
at the point of equipoise, where converging and conflicting 
forces meet and balance. The conception of divine fore- 
knowledge, united to that which is its proper adjunct, the 
faculty of choice, makes up a statement of this vexed ques- 
tion that will stand the test of the most exacting scrutiny, 
no matter how exacting, nor by whom applied. One by one 
the Calvinistic Five Points, and the doctrines of Justification 
and the Procession of the Holy Spirit, are thus recast and 
restated. And so recast they make a solid wall of Christian 


defence. 


The doctrine of the Lord is foremost in importance, and 
enters into both the foundation and superstructure of the 
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system. It would not be well to present here the brief ex- 
position of it which the limited space at command would 
make necessary. The quotation from the book before us, 
given elsewhere, states that the author had been instructed 
“ particularly concerning the doctrine of faith which is ac- | 
knowledged throughout the universal heaven ;”’ and directly 4 
afterwards in the opening words of his explications of the — 
internal sense of Genesis, he says further : — 

In the following work, by the Lord is solely meant Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, who is called Lord without the other names. He © 
is acknowledged and adored as the Lord in the universal heaven, be- . 
cause He has all power in heaven and in earth. . . . Throughout all . a 
heaven they know no other Father than the Lord, because He and the s 
Father are one, as He Himself said. (Arcana Ccelestia, n. 14, 15.) 


It is not necessary that anything be added in explanation 
of these simple, ingenuous words, before passing to the con- 
sideration of the doctrine of the Word. | ae 

I apprehend there would be from the evangelistic world 
little to object to in this presentation of three of the four 
cardinal doctrines of the New Church; but the definition ? 
of the one to which I have reserved the attention of the 4 
reader last, meets at once with dissent or instant rejection. a 
The first objection is that it changes the canon of Scripture. ; 
Certain books which for centuries have been regarded as 
parts of the Word of God, and which in theological dispu- 

tation have all along been appealed to by all disputants as of 
final authority, do not under this change rank with those of 2 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospels. It is to be neither 
denied nor concealed that the epistles in the New Testament 
do not, according to Swedenborg, rank with the Gospels ; 
nor do the Song of Solomon, the Book of Nehemiah, the 
Book of Chronicles, and certain others of the Old Testa- 
- ment rank with the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. 
And these two classes of books are wide apart in value and 
use because one class of them constitutes, and the others ] 
form no part of, the Word of God. _s 
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No wonder that Christian men are startled to hear an 
announcement like this ; for among Roman Catholics and 
Protestants the books regarded by them respectively as ca- 
nonical were long ago determined ; but between these two 


_ great bodies ——the Roman Catholic, including the Greek, 


and the Protestant —there is not now, nor ever will be, un- 
less new light shall shine in upon the question, a common 
faith resting on a foundation which cannot be moved. Few 
persons know upon what slender support, considering the 
importance of the question, the canonicity of the disputed 
books rests. The Bible is the Word of God. Descending 
from God out of heaven, it is the miracle of miracles. To 
know the books which alone constitute it requires proof 
commensurate therewith in majesty, authority, and in the 
holiness and infallibility of its source. 

You cannot prove the Bible to be of divine origin by 
citing the opinions of the Fathers or pointing to the decrees 
of councils. No more can you thus prove the canonicity of. 
any book in the list which composes it. The witnesses are 
incompetent. Nevertheless, the books which by either the 
Roman Catholic or the Protestant Church, or by both in 
common, are held to be canonical, but which are left out of 
the canonical list given by Swedenborg, are held to be valid 
Scripture because sanctioned as such by the Fathers or by 
the decrees of councils. But the Roman Catholic and the 


Protestant Churches, albeit they both submit to the patristic 


traditions concerning the canon, do not agree as to what 


books constitute that of the Old Testament; and as to the 


books of the New they are better agreed solely because they 
are agreed as to what the F athers accepted — their accept- 
ance having the weight of final authority. The Roman 
Catholic Church sends out to all the world this decree : — 


But if any one receive not as sacred and canonical the same books 


~ entire with all their parts as they have been used to be read in the 


Catholic Church, and as they are contained in the old Latin Vulgate 
edition, and knowingly and deliberately despise the traditions aforesaid, 
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let him be anathema! . . . But of all the Latin aditions now in circula- 


tion of the Sacred books, that it be known which is to be held as 
authentic, ordains and declares that the said old and Vulgate edition, 
which by the long usage of many ages has been approved in the church, 
being in public lectures, preachings, and expositions, held as authentic ; 


and that no one is to dare or presume to reject it under any pretext 


soever. (Canons of Council of Trent. Session IV.) 


That settles the canon for those who believe in the infal- 
libility of councils. That infallibility, however, the Protes- 
tant denies, and so he traverses the case for himself. An 


appeal to the Fathers is an appeal to the church. And the 


right of the Protestant Church to exist as an independent 
branch of the Christian Church, rests at once upon a pro- 
test against church authority and submission to that of the 
Bible, and the Bible alone. Nevertheless, the canon of 
Scripture accepted in the Protestant Church is held to be 
settled by the testimony of the Fathers. It matters not 
that there is better agreement on the New Testament canon. 
The point is that all agree that the validity of the canon is, 
in the contention, to be determined by the testimony of 
men. And as pertinent to that point, I here — from 
Hobbes : — 

I can acknowledge no other books of the Old Testament to be Holy 


Scripture, but those which have been commanded to be acknowledged 
for such by the authority of the Church of England. What books 


these are, is sufficiently known. . . . They are the same that are acknowl- 


edged by St. Jerome who holdeth the rest, namely, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Judith, Tobias, the First and Second Maccabees, 
and the Third and Fourth of Esdras for Apocrapha. Of the Canonical 
Josephus . . . reckoneth twenty-two, making the number agree with the 


Hebrew alphabet. St. Jerome does the same, though they reckon them 


in a different manner. . . . The Septuagint . . . have left us no other 
for Holy Scripture in the Greek tongue but the same that are received 
in the Church of England. (Hobbes. Leviathan. Ch. XXXIII. Part 3.) 


The unsettled state of the controversy is made manifest 
by the following extract : — 


Who can without great impudence maintain that there was no certain 
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canon even of the Old Testament for four hundred years after Christ, 
until forsooth the time of the Council of Carthage? (Whittaker. Dis- 
putation. Question I. Chap. VI.) | 

Whence it follows that our church, along with all other reformed 
churches, justly rejects those books from the canon, and that the Papists 
falsely assert them to be canonical. (Whittaker. Disputation. Ques- 


tion I. Chap. VI. p. 66.) 


The comforting assurances of religious faith sink deeper 
in the heart than do the deductions of the reasoning faculty 
in the understanding ; and the Christian’s faith in his Bible 
will remain strong and unwavering, though the books which 
compose the canon continue in dispute. But there are hon- 
est doubters whose hearts have not been touched with that 
faith which is more than belief, and there are sneering un- 
believers; and the proof of canonicity, which to the un- 
believer is also that of authenticity, is weak — it cannot con- 


vince the one nor confound the other. The most effective 


assault against the Christian reverence for the Bible by 
infidel critics is when they aim at the inconclusive proofs by 
Christian writers in support of its canonicity. _ 

What then is more important than a promulgation to the 
Christian world of the books which alone constitute the 
Word of God? According to Swedenborg, as shown above, 
the want of knowledge among men concerning heaven and 
hell was one reason for the new revelation ; and among the 
things revealed is this —that the Word is in heaven, and is 
used there by the angels. And, moreover, it is declared 
that not all the books in the Bible are a part of the Word as 


it exists in heaven, but those books which are parts of it are 


now made known to the world; and thus with a living yoice | 
from heaven, they are henceforth and forever Holy Scrip- 
ture. 


| - The unbeliever can no longer sneer at the proofs of valid-— 


ity you proffer him ; the desire of Christian men to know 
beyond doubt or dispute the sacred books is satisfied. Each 
one has set upon it the seal of heaven. We may fearlessly 
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admit that in no other way do we know the canon, nor do 
we in any other way desire to know. The voice of heaven 
needs not to be reenforced by the opinions of men. 


In brief, the books of the Bible which have an lial : 


sense are the Word ; those which have not an internal sense, 


among which are the epistles, do not form a part of the © 


Word. Nevertheless, “they are good books for the church,” 
for when interpreted in accord with the Gospels they help 
to expand and make clear doctrinal subjects. 

In entering upon an explanation of the spiritual sense of 
the Scriptures, we are met at the start with an embarassing 
and widely prevalent misconception concerning it. From 
time to time, almost from the beginning of things, books and 
articles have appeared ostensibly treating of the subject of 
correspondence, which are merely efforts more or less in- 
genious to discover some sort of analogy between the objects 
of the three kingdoms of nature and the traits and habits 
of men. Says an able writer in a book published a halt 


century ago :— 


Correspondency is not a curious effort of ingenuity by the arbitrary 
rules of which certain natural objects . . . are made to stand for certain 
spiritual truths, but is an exposition of the rea/ relationship perpetually 
and necessarily subsisting between a spiritual cause and its natural 
effect. . . . It is not whether by any happy art a good metaphorical re- 


semblance can be made out between them. . ... There has not been a | 


single writer who has either followed Swedenborg in expounding any 


portion of Holy Scripture according to its spiritual sense, or has at- 


tempted to prove its inspiration by that sense, who has not dropped all 
notice of real correspondency, and treated it as a system of symbols, or 
else has been contented to state the fact of there being an intimate con- 
nection between the sign and the thing signified, and left his reader to 
discover, as well as he could, the reason. . . . There are besides whole 
classes of natural objects mentioned in Holy Scripture in which it would 
be . . . difficult to make out even a far-fetched metaphorical resem- 
blance to their prototype. (Spiritual Christianity, Ch. ite — pp- 
8-10. London. 1846.) 


All this is as true of our day as it was of the time when 
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it was written ; and it is no wonder that when thoughtful 
men have this profound subject set before them in this 
puerile way, they should turn away from it with aversion. _ 

To attempt to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures by 
these analogies proves too much. That, indeed, is what 
usually follows loose reasoning. One may in that way prove 
the inspiration of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” But this is a 
distorted reflection of an object of beauty. 

Let us try to get a better understanding of our r subject. 
According to Swedenborg, the Word exists in heaven; and 
the Word in heaven is the internal sense of the Word as it 
exists on the earth. The sense of the letter consists of 
correspondences, representatives, and significatives of the 
internal sense. Speaking broadly, the whole of the sense 


of the letter may be said to consist of correspondences, 


meaning thereby that the sense of the letter in its entirety 


agrees with the internal sense in its entirety. 


But the term correspondences used distinctively stands 
for all created things in the three kingdoms of nature; and 


- as they are effects of spiritual causes, they correspond singu- 


larly and specifically to those causes. Hence the relation 


between the one and the other is that of cause to effect, 


and conversely of effect to cause. These correspondences 
also represent and signify that to which they correspond. 

The term representatives used distinctively takes in all 
the names of the men and women which enter into the per- 
sonal element of the literal sense of the Word. In the 
most general sense, they may be also called correspondences ; 
and they also signify what they represent. 

The term significatives used distinctively is applied to 
geographical places, as countries, towns, and rivers. They 
are called significatives because they signify spiritual things. 
In the most general sense, they may be also called corre- 
spondences ; and they also represent what they signify. 

This by no means covers the ground. The products of 
human art, and historical events, including all that pertains. 
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to individual human action, also form a part of the letter of 
the Word. These do not come within the scope of the 
above definitions ; but they are nevertheless, when explained, 
brought within the range of those inclusive terms, corre- 
-spondences, representatives, and significatives. To make 
this clearer, let us take a single example. A house in the 
Word corresponds to the mind ; but not because the carpen- 
ter who built the house had in his mind the builder’s art, 
but because in the spiritual world the chambers, doors, and 
decorations of the mansion of an angel is in exact corre- 
spondence with his mind, its compartments, endowments, 
and acquisitions. 

Though the sense of the letter of the Word is entice 
tive from beginning to end of spiritual things, the things 
signified come neither from etymology or common usage, nor 
even as types of things with invariable significations, but 
from the fact, the declaration of which moves us with the 
sense of awe, that by miraculous providence they have been 
taken to clothe the Word of God as it came down from 
heaven. And if for this purpose any other than the history 
and life of the Jewish people had been chosen, the sense of 
the letter would not have been what it now is, nor would it 
have been the same had the Jews themselves been of a 


different character; but under either hypothesis, the spir- 
itual sense would have remained immutable and the same, 


_ for it is founded in the heavens. | 

The spiritual sense is in an unbroken series in which there 
are no repetitions. In the sense of the letter there are rep- 
- etitions, but their signification as correspondences is always 
affected by what we might call the spiritual context. From 
this very important feature of the internal sense, it may be 


seen that a word or a verse which stands in one place as the | 


correspondence of a definite spiritual sense within, has when 
found in any other part of the Word, another signification. 
Thus the signification of each one of the twelve tribes 


differs according to the order in which they are named, for 
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the signification of those which go before passing over as a 
constant quality into the significations of those which fol- 
low, concordantly modify the sense of the entire series. It 
is the same with series of numbers. It was especially the 
work of Swedenborg to make known to the world what the 
Bible, the Book of Books, is; to distinguish the sense of — 
the letter from the literal sense, and both these from the 
interior senses ; to show that within the sense of the letter 


is the interior sense in which are enshrined the doctrines of 


the New Church, which are the pure doctrines of the Chris- 


tian religion. These doctrines are disclosed to men through 


the explication of that sense in Swedenborg’s works ; and 
hence it may be truly said with proper reservations and re- 
strictions that these works are, so far as they go, the 


repository of the internal sense of the Word. 


It is a common error that a proficient student of Sweden- 
borg’s writings is capable of opening the spiritual sense of 
the other books of Scripture, as Swedenborg himself has of 
Genesis, Exodus, and the Apocalypse. But that is not so. 
At the end of his explication of the internal sense of Gene- 
sis the author solemnly declares that he had given that sense 
by dictation from heaven; and as if with a clear foresight 
of what has come to pass, he says many years afterwards :— 


By means of some correspondences known to man, he can pervert 
that sense, and even force it to confirm the false. . . . Wherefore if any 
one wishes from himself, and not from the Lord to open that sense, 
heaven is shut, which being shut, man either sees nothing of truth, or 
becomes spiritually insane. (True Christian Religion, n. 208, 230.) 

Besides, the spiritual sense is not given to any one except by the Lord 
alone; and it is guarded as the angelic heaven is guarded, for this is in 
it. It is better therefore for men to study the Word in its literal sense ; 


it is thence only that doctrine is afforded. (Doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 


ture, n. 56, 26.) 
And here we come to one of the great uses of Sweden- 


_ borg’s revelation of the internal sense — albeit we confess 


ourselves unable to explain Leviticus as he has Exodus — 
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and that is in the application of the truths of doctrine to 
the literal sense, by which sense those truths are confirmed.* 
If, for instance, a man who believes in the doctrine of the 


Lord as it is set forth in the explication of the internal sense ~ 
of Genesis and Exodus, opens before him the Gospel ac- — 


cording to John, he reads that doctrine of the Lord into 
every verse and line of it; difficulties vanish, seeming dis- 
crepancies fade away, and the Book, as never before, is all 
aglow with light. It is the light of the new revelation. 
Again: eschewing all pretense to do what Swedenborg, 
through his supernatural endowments alone was enabled to 
do, that is, give the spiritual sense of the Word in a contin- 
uous series, there is yet another use of the internal sense, of 
inestimable importance. Within the letter, there are three 


interior senses, which are severally the Word as it exists in | 


the inmost, the middle, and the ultimate heaven. The Bible 
is indeed the Word of God. It exists in all the heavens as 
on the earth. Through its higher senses, it meets the needs 
of angels; in its lower sense it meets the wants of men. 
But more than this, it is the medium which conjoins man to 
the angelic world. And the devout man or woman who 
loves the Word, whether he knows or knows not of its inter- 
nal sense, feels, while reading its precepts and promises, the 
angelic presence and influence with the inflowing states of 
peace and tranquillity sweet and indescribable which come 
to him never in any other way. 


All that has been brought forward here in explanation of 


the four cardinal New-Church doctrines comes from the 
“Arcana Ceoelestia,” where they lie almost unknown, en- 
shrined in the text explicatory of the internal sense. It is 
a remarkable feature of the author’s work that his function 
as that of the Divine Messenger of a new revelation had not 
yet been announced_by him in all its fulness. The strong- 
est statement concerning it, which, however, does not en- 


* On this special topic I wrote a paper.a few years ago, and from the con- 
tents of that paper I take what serves my present needs. : 
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tirely define the uses to which he had been called, is made 
at the close of his explication of the internal sense of Gen- 


esis, where we find, as above stated, that the internal sense 
which he had given “was dictated to [him] from heaven.” 


The time had not yet come when a full declaration of the 
work assigned him should be made to the world. 
- But the “Arcana Cecelestia,” ten years’ work in it, was 


finished, and soon afterwards the revelations concerning 


Heaven and Hell were about to be given to the world. 
Here in his preface the author tells us that this [these rev- 
elations] is what is meant by the Second Coming of the 
Lord. These are his words :— | 


The man of the church at this day knows scarcely anything concern- 
ing heaven and hell, and the life after death . . . yea many who were 
born within the church deny these things, saying in their heart, Who 
has come thence and told? Lest therefore such denial, which reigns 
especially with those who have much of the wisdom of the world, should 
also infect and corrupt the simple in heart and the simple in faith, it 
has been given me to be together with angels, to speak with them as — 
man with man, and also to see the things which are in the heavens and 
in the hells, and’ this during thirteen years; and thus now to describe 
them from things heard and seen, hoping that this ignorance may be 


enlightened, and incredulity dissipated. That at this day such immedi- 


ate revelation exists, is because that is what is meant by the —— of 


the Lord. (Heaven and Hell, 1.) 


Again I ask is not this a sufficient reason for a new reve- 
lation from heaven? Is it not true that a spectral darkness 
hangs over all questions relating to death and the future 
life ? Certainly unbelief is rife in the world, and scarcely ~ 


- Jess in the church. Is it unreasonable that a revelation 


should be sent down from heaven to dispel this ignorance, 


uproot skepticism, and cause stubborn doubt to ove way to 


enlightened faith ? 

We are now approaching that stage in the author’s are 
when in laying open the spiritual sense of the Book of Rev- 
elation the ultimate purpose of his mission-is revealed. In 
the spiritual sense itself it is foretold that in the latter days 
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doing is in the fulfilment of prophecy. The understanding 
of the Apocalypse is its fulfilment. The man who was set 
apart to disclose it, discloses in the disclosure the prophecy 
of his own mission. It had been a sealed book for seven- 
teen centuries. And Swedenborg did not make known to 
the world the full purpose of his mission until he had 
reached that stage in it, when in the order of his work it 
would appear by the opening of the prophecy. In this con- 
nection, how remarkable are the words of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. Said he :— 

It is therefore a part of this prophecy that it should not be under- 
stood before the last age of the world; and therefore it makes for the 
credit of the prophecy, that it is not yet understood. ... The event 
[prophesied] will prove the Apocalypse, and this prophecy, thus proved 
and understood, will open the old prophets, and all together will make 
known the true religion, and establish it. For he that will understand 


the old prophets, must begin with this. (Newton’s meee. ci 
Ed. Vol. V., Part II., Ch. I., Sect. 7, 8.) 


In the spiritual ‘sense the Apocalypse treats of the differ- 
ent classes of people in the Christian Church in the last 
days ; then of the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches ; 
of the judgment; and finally of the descent of the Holy 


_ City, the New Jerusalem, which means the promulgation of 


the doctrines laid down in the works of this remarkable 
man, Swedenborg. 


May it not be true that the apocalyptic voice and vision — 


seen and heard in Patmos eighteen hundred years ago is 
even in our day being fulfilled? And that the prophecy, 
“ Behold, I make all things new!” is eserccanadin of our 
times and of a changing world ? 

Other works, besides that of the “Apocalypse Revealed,” 
followed the publication of the “Arcana Ccelestia,” which I 
need not here describe. My purpose has been to show the 


that sense will be laid open. Some twenty years are gone © 
since the work was begun; the Apocalypse is opened, and | 
we come to the startling discovery that the work done and 
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general character of Swedenborg’s mission ; and especially 


how it is identified with the opening of the Apocalypse, and 


in what way it is related to the Second Coming. 

Some twelve or fifteen years after the “Apocalypse Re- 
vealed” appeared, the author put forth his largest doctrinal 
book, and the last one of the series, the “True Christian 
Religion ;” then foreseeing that to the mind of the reader 
his statements might seem incredible, he, — penned 
these i impressive words :— 


I foresee that many who read the relations after the chapters will 
believe that they are inventions of the imagination; but I assert in 
truth that they are not inventions, but were truly seen and. heard; not 
seen and heard in any state of the mind buried in sleep, but in a state 
of full wakefulness, For it has pleased the Lord to manifest Himself 
to me, and to send me to teach those things which will be of His New 
Church, which is meant by the New Jerusalem in the Revelation; for 
which end He has opened the interiors of my mind or spirit, by which 
it has been given me to be in the spiritual world with angels, and at the 


same time in the natural world with men, and this now for twenty-seven © 


Now what are we to think of all this? It is om cer- 
tainly, that the averments of Swedenborg are no more in- 
credible than the visions of Ezekiel and John. And beyond 
a doubt, they are the productions of a truthful, honest man. 


Is it asked, May he not have been self-deceived? It is an- 
swered, No man it would seem ever had his intellectual | 


powers more at poise than he. His philosophy takes in the 
universe ; and wedded to his theology, the two become one. 
Though not systematically formulated by him, it was held in 
his mind for twenty-seven years, as one ever present vast 
conception, from which he drew materials to illustrate and 
explain his interpretations of Scripture and the wonders of 
the spiritual world. This is proved by this, that most of 


the great principles of the system are stated in a general 


way in the first three volumes of his first published book, 


the “Arcana.” Men of that kind are the last to be self- 
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deceived. Moreover, as by our senses alone do we know 
that there is an external world, so by his spiritual senses, 
with keener touch, sharper sight, and quicker hearing, and 
with a perception of reality stronger than we ever experience, 
the proof of the existence of the other world was to him 
more convincing than that of ours is to us. 
What he has told us of the spiritual world is not to gratify 
curiosity. Generally it is to aid the reader to form an idea 
of truths of which before he had no knowledge. But more 
than this— these disclosures are primarily of gravest con- | 
cern. They pertain to that which is of all matters the 
gravest which can engage the attention of man, his salva- 
tion, and the eternal life. 

_ Finally: if these revelations have come upon us as herein 
set forth, that is, in fulfilment of Divine Prophecy, are they 
or are they not sealed as authoritative? Undoubtedly, they 
are of authority which is final. For one to say there is not 
authority in a revelation from heaven, is to unwittingly 
affirm that he at once believes and disbelieves the same 
statement. For if a man withhold his assent to a truth of 
revelation, it is because the revelation as he sees it, may not 
be true; but if it may not be true, it cannot be a revelation. 
A revelation is the opposite of that of which it may be said, 
«It may not be true,” for revelation is truth made known or - 
revealed. But, certainly, every reader is at liberty to reject a 
all, or accept a part of the author’s statements, as being . 
reasonable or unreasonable. In doing so, however, he im- 
pliedly denies the truth of the author’s asseverations concern- 
ing his mission. It matters not whether in our day these 
asseverations be admitted or denied. If true, they will stand ; 
and they will be preserved until accepted by the church 
universal. Then “the earth shall be filled with the knowl- — 

edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
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EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


InN no one particular is the distinctiveness of the New 
Church more apparent than in the interpretation of the — 
Sacred Scripture. A stranger coming into any one of the 
congregations of the church is, if he is at all a thoughtful 
man, instantly impressed by the way in which he hears the 
Word of God unfolded.* He instantly sees that the lessons 
drawn from it are on the spiritual plane ; that they are spir- 
itual and addressed to a set of faculties and a class of mo- 


_ tives not appealed to by the ministries of other pulpits. 


He hears the lessons of the letter of the text set forth very 
much as they would be in any reverent pulpit; but when 
that has been done, he finds that in the preacher’s thought — 
they are secondary to what he regards as the sublimer les- 
sons of a hidden sense — a sense which does not lie on the 
surface of the text. _He hears each word of the text treated 
as the definite symbol of a divine idea; and then he sees 
the whole series of divine ideas ordered and arranged into a — 
perfect plan—a divine lesson of life-— which the preacher 
presents and urges upon the acceptation of his audience. 


_ The whole performance is entirely new to him and wholly 


outside the domain of ordinary sermonizing. 

But what startles him more than all is the positive and 
authoritative way in which the lessons of the internal sense 
of the text are presented. Every correspondence or sym- 
bol is authoritatively unfolded and its definite meaning de- 
clared. There is no doubt apparent in the preacher's mind; 
he speaks out clearly and distinctly the spiritual ideas in- 
volved in the symbols of the text; and he speaks with 
authority. To the stranger this is all new; and he is either 
drawn or repelled according to his state. — 


_ © This is written by one who is able to speak from such experience as is — 
referred to. — Ed. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into any criti- 
cism of the methods we have used in presenting the doc- 


trine and fact of the internal sense of the Word; for every — 


man has his own methods, and these are largely due to 


genius and training. Laying aside then any thought of 


criticism, I would bring forward a few suggestions born of 
my own experience in presenting the internal sense of the 
Word. 

There must be in the mind— in the very soul — the tus 
trine as to what the Word is and how it was given. And in 
this particular the only source of information is the doctrine 
of the church which the New-Church minister is expected 
to accept as an infallible and authoritative revelation from the 
Lord. Any hesitation here, any doubt here, will play as an 
element of weakness in all that is said or done. Until the 


question of the divineness of the revelation made to the — 
church is settled in the preacher’s mind, he is poorly equipped | 


to feed the lambs and sheep of the great Bishop and Shep- 
herd of souls. 
The New-Church minister accepts then the doctrine that 


_ the Word is not something about the Lord, but that in- 


mostly it is the Lord—the Word, which in the beginning 


was with God and was God. This puts him in a center 


from which he sees how the Divine Word, which was in the 
beginning, was successively clothed in its descent to men 
with a garment from the heaven of angels and a garment 
from the world of men. These two garments, the inner 
and the outer, are garments of the divine mind, They are 
coverings placed over the splendors of the divine glories, 
and the means of adapting the eternal Word, which is the 
Lord, to the intelligent reception of angels and men. The 
Word in the church thus becomes the Lord’s presence, and 
the divinely provided medium of conjunction between the 


church triumphant in heaven and the church militant on 


earth. By this divine doctrine the New-Church minister is 


furnished with a clear understanding as to what the Word. 
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The next step is a clear, strong, rational, and splendid 
faith in the truth that to the New Jerusalem the Lord has 
opened the infinite treasures of the Word —that He has 
revealed its internal sense, by means of a man. prepared for 
that purpose, and that the revelation of the genuine mean- 
ing and doctrine of the internal sense of the Divine Book 
in the writings of the New Church is the Second Coming of 
the Lord. 

- Anchored here, he will be delivered from the mistake of 
thinking that the Lord is making His Second Coming ; for 
he will see that the Lord’s coming, by the systematic un- 
folding of the internal sense of the Word, was as truly 
accomplished over a century ago as the Lord’s First Coming 
was two thousand years ago. He will also see that the 
acceptance of the fact of the revelation of the internal 


sense of the Word is the acceptance of the Lord in His 


Second Coming ; and that such an acceptance of Him and a 


life according to what He teaches as laws of order for the 


man of the church, make a New-Churchman. 

The acceptance of these fundamentals of the New Church 
I conceive to be necessary to any effective expository or any 
other kind of preaching in the New Church. 

In the preparation of the sermon, the New-Church min- 
ister stands related to the Word in a way radically different 
from the man who does not possess and whose mind is not 


dominated by the sublime doctrine of the church concern- 
_ ing the Sacred Scriptures. The Lord has opened the Word, 


the lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed to loose its 
seals, the mighty angel from heaven has rolled away the 


‘stone from the door of the sepulchre. 


The New-Church minister knows that such is the case — 
that underlying the literal sense of the Word is the spiritual 
sense — the sense involved by the Lord in the very plan 
and structure of divine revelation. 

The sermon, therefore, must consist of the holy lessons 


_ of the internal sense ; and the only part he performs is the 
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bringing of that sense to view by a rational presentation of 
it — by showing how the divine lessons of the text may be 
applied to life so as to yield in human lives the fruits ofthe 
divine spirit. A divine law of interpretation is his; he 
knows how the Word is structured — how to open the way 
for the Lord to be seen. | : 

This attitude toward the Word of life swings him away 
largely from mere topical discourses, and entirely frees him 
from carrying to the Word some moral lesson or subject 
which he has manufactured — saves him from going to the 
Word merely to find a text that seems to suit his topic or 
moral. | 

An illustration may serve to make clear my meaning. 
Some years ago a prominent minister of the First Christian 
Church asked me what was my method of sermonizing. I 
said to him, my mind is first of all directed to a text of 
Scripture, and the sermon is an unfolding, so far as I am 
able to do it, of the spiritual lesson of the internal sense of 
the text selected. He said, “ Well, every man has his own 
way ;” and then he added: “the text is about the last 


thing I think about —if I get my subject well arranged I 


usually have no difficulty in finding a text to suit it.” 
The New-Church sermon is, of course, far removed from 
such a subjection of the Divine Word to intellectual con- 


 ceit. It is an unfolding of the divine content of the text; 


it grows out of it, and belongs to it, and is not read into it. 
It is expository in that it is an explanation of what is in the 


text —a rational showing of the laws of the divine order 


as revealed in the doctrine of regeneration. And it has 


power to regenerate simply because it brings the Lord to 


the hearers. This is the supreme difference between the 
expository preaching of the New Church and the preaching 


delivered from other pulpits. The New-Church minister 
_ stands before his people fully conscious that, so far as he is 

able to open the Word of life to their understanding and 
apprehension, he brings the Lord to them. He can speak 
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with that certainty and authority that are in the truth and 
inseparable from it. It is the Lord who is seen; it is the 
truth that speaks; it is the Son of Man who appears in the 
cloud of the letter; it is the divine love which warms and 
draws the heart. The personality of the man is put to one 
side ; for he is not giving utterance to his views —to his 
opinions — to any theory of his own. What he brings to 
his people from the Word is divine ; and the people see s¢ 
and are helped by z¢and not by him. What he says are 
mirrors of the Lord. | 

There is power unto salvation in such preaching because 
in receiving it men receive the Lord. This is the preaching 
which I am sure belongs to the New Church, and which in 
the ages to come will give to the New Church the power of 
God unto salvation. Simply open the internal sense of the 
Word, stand out of the way and let its own clear, divine 
light shine, and men will see the Lord in the Word ; they 
will feel His personal atmosphere in it and be drawn to 
better life. Be expository. Be affirmative in presenting 
the new truth. “Let the dead bury their dead.” Have a 


message of hope, of joy, of salvation, from the Word for 


men. Open the letter so that the simplest minds may see 
the light shining for them. Let the exposition have in it 
something for everybody. 

This expository method — this opening of the internal 
sense, by the law of correspondence — presents the Lord per- 
sonally to men. He is seen as a divine human person in 
the Word which is from Him, and is Himself clothed with 
the humanity of human language. For while the Second 
Coming of the Lord was not a coming in person, in the sense 
that Christendom understands the term person, it was never- 
theless an intensely divine personal coming. The Lord has 


- come personally in the Word. He is in it personally ; and 


when the correspondences of the letter are shown, men see 
through the veil and behold their personal Lord and Re- 
deemer with His face shining as the sun. 
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There ought to come and there will come, as we all learn’ 


more and more how to open the Lord’s revelation to men, 
the whole spiritual side of the sublime vision of the trans- 
figuration. The sermon will open with the presence of 
Moses and Elijah on the mount with the Lord; but in the 
process of the bringing out of the deeper divine lessons of 
the Word, the congregation, like the three disciples on the 
glory-lit mountain, will see no man save Jesus only. And 
this personal coming of the Lord —this divine personality 
of the truth —is in each verse of the Sacred Word ; and the 


_ whole meaning of preaching in the New Church is the lead- 
ing of the congregation to see Him and to love and obey 


Him as He stands personally revealed in the text. The 


cloud which received Him up into heaven is the very cloud | 


in which that same Jesus has come again; and the same 
cloud in which, on all occasions of instruction from the Word, 


_ He makes Himself visible to human thought as the personal 


Saviour of the world. No other method of preaching can 
bring Him in this way to men as effectually as the exposi- 
tory method, or the simple opening of the Word. 

But there are various ways of opening the Word. There 
is the dictionary way — the saying that water signifies truth, 


fire signifies love, lamps signify doctrine, a horse signifies 


the understanding. Then there is what I conceive to be 
the easier and more effective way, of drawing first of all 


the doctrine of the internal sense out of the divine symbols 


of the letter, and then presenting it in such a way that the 
audience are carried along to the point where they see that 


the symbols of the text were arranged by infinite wisdom in — 


the very form which they have, for the purpose of present- 


ing a picture of the whole spiritual lesson of the internal 
sense, 


Let me illustrate my meaning. Suppose we are prepar- 
ing to preach on the subject of the ascension of Elijah ; 
suppose the lesson we desire to present is that of regenera- 
tion, which is one of the many lessons the story contains. 
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Instead of beginning in the dictionary way by saying: “ By 
Elijah is signified the man who is being regenerated ; by 


_ the chariot is signified doctrine ; by the horses are signified 


the understanding ; by fire is signified the good of love ” — 
instead of losing the congregation in the “ signifies” — sup- 
pose we start out, as an introduction to the sermon, with the 
relation of the simple literal story, making as vivid a picture 
of all the literal circumstances of the story as possible. 
Such an introduction has served to prepare the mind for the 
spiritual lesson. The foundation has been laid; now we can 
proceed with the superstructure. The great burden of the 
lesson for to-day is the regeneration of the human mind. 
Man is born natural, he becomes spiritual by regeneration ; 
and regeneration is that divine work which plants a new love 
in man, which leads him day by day away from mere earthli- 


_ ness to heavenliness of mind. It is an ascension as to the 


quality of life —a going up to heaven, in the sense of the 
elevation of the seat of life’s motive from a lower to a higher 


_ degree of the mind. This is regeneration. Now because 


we are all children in a certain sense, the Lord has pre- 
sented to us in the Word a picture of this spiritual ascen- 
sion of life in the story of the ascension of Elijah. The 
mind sees the picture and will never forget its meaning. | 
But to proceed farther: This ascension of life which is 
regeneration is possible only when a proper use is made of 


the means which the Lord has provided; and one of the 


supreme means is doctrine which He teaches in the Word. 


That He might show us the necessity for doctrine, He has 


presented to us the picture of a chariot, for what a chariot 
is to the body, heavenly doctrine is to the mind. But we 
must have something more than doctrine, there must be 
thought, intelligence, understanding of doctrine, for which 
reason the horses are introduced into the picture; for what 
the use of the horse is on the natural plane, the understand- 
ing of doctrine from the Word is on the spiritual plane. 
But still something besides the doctrine and the understand- 
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ing of it is necessary ; there must be a real love for these 
things ; therefore, in the great picture, the horses and the 
chariot are of fire, because fire is the Lord’s way of telling | 
us about love. 

Then we begin to go up and away from all that is selfish ; 
but we go by learning the truth and moving around by prac- 
tice to the good which it teaches. This is the spiral move- 
ment of the spiritual mind ; and thus the Lord to show u us 
this introduced the whirlwind into the picture. 

By this method the internal sense is drawn out of the 
letter in the form of doctrine, and the letter presented as 
the divine symbol-picture of the doctrine. In my own pul- 
pit preparation I have found this method very effective, es- 
pecially with the younger people. But whether that is the 
the best method or not, one thing is certainly true —the 
expository method belongs to the New Church and scarcely 
ever fails to hold the attention of the entire audience. 

One thing more. In the presentation of the distinctive 
doctrines of the church my experience has confirmed me in 
the belief that the most effective way is to unfold them > 
from the Word and to confirm them by the letter of the 
Word. In my early lecturing on the doctrines of the church 
I rarely took a text, because I felt I could have more room 
if free from the environment of a special text. I am sure 
this was a mistake. I believe in taking a text and letting 
the text tell its own divine and authoritative message. The 
effect upon the audience is the holding of their thought 
to the plain and direct testimony and teaching of the Holy 
Word. 

Reverence for the Word has not entirely gone ; and when 
it is clearly shown that the doctrine presented is from the 
Word, and is really in the text, the remnant are reached and 
drawn. It cannot be doubted that this is the proper way of 
presenting the doctrines to the remnant who are to be 
gathered. For we are taught that all doctrine must be 
drawn from the letter of the Word and confirmed by it. 
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‘e But however much we may differ in our methods, of one 
d divine thing we may be sure—the Lord has opened His 
ft Holy Word; He is establishing -His final church; He has 


instituted a new apostleship; He has commissioned us to 
preach the Gospel anew, that the Lord God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ reigneth. 

As the love of obeying Him and zeal for the salvation of 
souls grow in us, we shall be led of his spirit into the truth, 
that by it we may be led to the good of life. — 


Tuomas A. Kine. 
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THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 


It is generally acknowledged by the men of the New 
Church that external facts, and the sciences of these facts, 
can serve for genuine use and delight to the spiritual man 
only in the degree in which they are mail living by the 
light of heaven. | 

How valuable, how interesting would not, for instance, 
the science of history become, if we were able to peep 
“behind the scenes,” as it were, and view external events | 
from their internal causes. A “philosophy of history” is 
generally admitted by historians to be a highly desirable, 
but practically impossible science, impossible simply because 
_ they do not possess any universal and superior point of view. 
It is only from the lofty mountain of the New Jerusalem 
that such vistas may be obtained. Below, expanded and 
flooded with light, lies the universal world in all its ages. 
From hence, if we concentrate our gaze, we may view epochs 
and nations as units and greater individuals, revealed in their 
true, internal characteristics. . 

Such interior views, however, are necessarily of a very 
general nature and cannot be described definitely and accu- 
_ rately unless supported and confirmed by the well-established 

facts of the science. Where the heavenly doctrines them- 
selves only vouchsafe glimpses or hints as to the internal © 
character of a nation, it will not do for us to state our infer- 
ences dogmatically. The value of our historico-philosophical 
theories will depend entirely upon the measure of their 
agreement with the general principles of our Revelation, and 
with the science viewed as a whole and not only in part. 

The interesting and suggestive paper on “The Noble 
French Nation,” in the NEw—Cuurcu Review, for April, 
1897, presents certain conclusions as to the general char- 
acteristics of the French and their place in the spiritual 
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family of European nations, which do not seem in harmony 
with the general teachings of the heavenly doctrines or with 


common observations and knowledge of French history. 


The idea, that the French genius corresponds to the func- 
tions of the cerebrum and the intellectual or masculine 
principle, while the English national mind relates to the 
cerebellum and the involuntary or feminine principle, is cer- 
tainly original and is seemingly confirmed by extracts from 
the observations of modern writers, but it does not properly 
take into account the progressive, historical development of 


_ either nation, nor the important disclosures of our doctrines 


in respect to the Gallican Church, which has made the 
French nation what it is. For as the soul moulds the body, 
so does the church in a nation form the national genius in 


‘correspondence with itself. 


In the seventeenth chapter of the Apocalypse, which treats 
of the woman sitting upon the scarlet beast, that is, the 
Roman Catholic religion and its infernal dominion, it is 
Stated that “the ten horns” upon the beast “are ten kings, 
who have received no kingdom as yet, but they receive 
power as kings one hour with the beast.” (verse 12.) 


_ By this is signified the Word as to power from Divine Truth with - 


those who are in the kingdom of France, and who are not fully under 
the yoke of papal dominion ; among whom, however, there has not yet 
been formed a church fully separated from the Roman Catholic religion. 

. . The church with those in France is said not yet to be separated 
from this religion, because it coheres with it in externals, but not so 
much in internals. The externals are formalities, and the internals are 
essentials, That they still adhere to it, is because there are so many 
monasteries there, and because the priesthood there is under the author- 
ity of the Pontiff; and these are in all formality according to the papal 
edicts and statutes; and hence very many are still in the essentials of 
that religion; on which account the church there is not yet separated. 


(Apocalypse Revealed, 741.) 


These things are said, because they {the French] acknowledge that 
the Word is Divinely inspired, and hence that a church is a church from 


_ the Word. But still they do not as yet draw Divine truth from it, ex- 


cept these general ones, that God alone is to be worshipped, and not 
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any man as God, and that ‘the power given to Peter is not in itself 
Divine, and yet that it is Divine to open and shut heaven, which is not 
in any man’s own power. . . . That they do not go further, and draw 
the doctrinals of faith and life from the Word, is of the Lord’s Divine 
Providence, because they still adhere in externals, or in formalities, to 


_ the Roman Catholic religion, lest truth and falsity should be mixed to- 
gether, and thence an interior strife should arise, which is like fermenta-_ 


tion that produces confusion. (/did.) 


They do, indeed, acknowledge the Pontiff as the head of the church; 


but they say that his government and dominion over the church is not 
like that of the head over a body, but is like a supreme government 
over a body; ; a government which does not govern and rule from itself, 
but from God through the Word ; and that it is thence to be obeyed; 

consequently, that the interpretation of the Word does not belong to 
the pope’s arbitrary determination alone, as has come to pass, because 
thus the Divine authority of the Word is perverted and perishes. te 


742.) 


These teachings are further supplemented in the follow- . 


ing passages : — 


_ Within Babylon are those in the kingdom of France . . . who have 
not taken away from the Lord the power of saving men, nor Divine 
holiness from the Word, and ascribed both of these to some vicar; as 
may be evident from the contest of the Gallican Church with the Roman, 


‘which has lasted a long time, and is still tees on. (Apocalypse Ex- 


plained, 1070.) 


The Gallican Church acknowledges the Word as Divine Truth, can 3 


attributes Divine inspiration to it in relation to those things which are 
the means of salvation. (/did., 1071.) 

It has been provided that there should be a nation among the Roman 
Catholics, which has not passed under the yoke of the pope’s domina- 
tion, and which holds the Word to be holy. This is the —_— French 
nation. (Divine Providence, 258.) 


What is taught here concerning the state of religion in 


France may be confirmed in abundance from the history of | 
the Gallican Church and of the French nation as a whole. | 


“The contest of the Gallican Church with me Roman, 
which has lasted a long time, and ‘is still going on.” 


fact. 


A long time, indeed! More than a thousand years, in © 
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The independent spirit of France in its relations with 
Rome may be traced even beyond the Christian era, to the 
time of Julius Czsar, who preferred to make friends and. 
allies, rather than slaves, of the Gallic tribes, which had 
been defeated with so much difficulty. 

This policy of toleration and indulgence towards Gaul 
was followed by nearly all the Romanemperors. The Gauls, © 


_ while quickly adopting the Latin language and civilization, 


never became Romans in spirit, but retained the character- 
istics of their race. Roman Gaul was the chief bulwark of 
the empire against the dreaded barbarians of the north, 


_and the conquered tribes beeen long became the protectors 


of the conquerors. 


In the first century of dee cnngiies Gaul raised Romans to the impe- 
rial throne ; in the second century she supplied emperors herself, and in 


_ the third century she aimed at separating herself from the crumbling 


empire, and at forming an independent Gallo-Roman monarchy. (Miche- 
let’s History of France, page 55.) 


As the love of universal dominion, which ever has char- 
acterized the Church of Rome, is a distinct inheritance from 
the spirit of the Roman Republic and Empire, so the subse- 
quent relations of the Gallican Church to the Roman are but 
the continuation of ancient political relations, transferred to 
a more internal plane. 

From the very beginning, the Christian Church in Gaul 
was anything but Italian in character. In its. origin it is 
not Roman but Greco-Asiatic. St. Photinus, the reputed 
founder of Christianity in France, came as a missionary — 
from Asia Minor, and Irenzus, “the light of the Western 
Church,” the high priest of Gallic Christianity, was a disci- 
ple of Polycarp in Smyrna. 

The teachings of this great and sound Father made a 
profound and lasting impression upon the church in Gaul, 


and imbued it with a tendency of thought, which leaned 


more towards the Greek and Alexandrian theology than to 


that of Rome. While the latter early inclined towards pla- 
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cing ecclesiastical tradition above the Scriptures, the Church 
of Gaul, with Irenzus as its head, upheld the Word of God 
as the only authority of doctrine in the church. Wrote 
Trenzeus :— 

We have not received the knowledge of the way of our salvation by 
any others than those by whom the Gospel has been brought to us; 
which Gospel they first preached, and afterwards, by the will of God, 
committed to writing, that it might be, for time to come, the foundation 
and pillar of our faith. 


Compare with this teaching the statement of Swedenborg 
that, — | 

The Gallican Church shasititatane the Word as Divine Truth and 
attributes Divine inspiration to it in relation to those things which are 
the means of salvation. (Apocalypse Explained, 1071.) 


Thus we may see how first states enter into all succeeding 
ones. 

Later on, the liberal and enlightened theology of Origen 
found many and earnest disciples in Gaul, as did also the 
teachings of Pelagius, who boldly proclaimed the freedom of 
the human will, versus the predestinarian tendencies of Ter- 
tullian, Jerome, Augustinus, and the early Latin Church in 
general. Pelagianism and semi-Pelagianism were never 
eradicated in France. Their continued influence is clearly 
manifested in the attitude of the intrepid Bishop Hincmar, 


‘of Rheims, who, in opposition to the predestinarian heresy | 


of Godescalcus, taught “that God wills the salvation of a// 
men ; that some will be saved through the gift of divine 
grace ; that others are lost, owing to their own demerits. 
_ Christ suffered for all ; whoever does not appropriate these 
sufferings has himself to blame.” 

This same love of freedom in spiritual things survived in 
France through all the vicissitudes of the dark ages, and 
gave birth successively to the reformatory movements of the 
Albigenses, the Waldenses, the Huguenots, and the Jan- 
_ senists —all distinctively of French origin. But the growth 
of Gallicanism is of a political as well as ecclesiastical nature. 
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In Italy, ever since the final division of the Roman Em- 
pire after the death of Theodosius, the Roman Pontiff had 
been the chief political as well as spiritual authority. No 
worldly potentate resided in the “eternal city” to dictate 
the policy of the church. Not so, however, in the Byzan- 
tine Empire, or in the new, barbaric kingdom of the Franks 
in Gaul. 

The conversion ol Clovis, on the battlefield of Tolbiacum 
(496 A. D.), was, indeed, a triumph for the Catholic Church 
over the rival institutions of Arianism amongst the Burgun- 


_dians, the Visigoths, and the Suevi, but the Frankish kings 


did not, on that account, become the servants of Rome. 
The popes, who owed the victory of Catholicism to Clovis, 
and their temporal power to Pepin and Charlemagne, did not 
venture, for some time, to play the lords over their own 
benefactors and protectors. True, the majority of the Me- 
rovingian and Carlovingian kings were wofully priest-ridden, 
but the prelates who “rode” them were Frankish priests, 
and generally men connected by blood with the reigning 
dynasties. 

During the weak reign of the. later Cates the 
popes did, indeed, attempt to dominate over both king and 
church in France, but on various occasions met with vigo- 
rous and sometimes successful opposition from the Frankish 


bishops. Foremost among these defenders of the spiritual 


liberty of the French nation stands the striking figure of 
Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims (845-882), who well may 
be considered the father of the Gallican Church. 

There reigned at this time over the papal see one of the 
most energetic and crafty of all the popes, Nicholas I., who, 
next to Gregory VII., may be regarded as the founder of the 
real papacy. He was one of the first popes to claim the 
right to make and unmake kings and emperors, and was the 
first pronounced advocate of the dogma of papal infallibility. 


_ To reach his ends, he would use any means, however base, 


and he sought to establish his claims especially by giving 
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papal sanction and authority to the “ Pseudo-Isidorian De- 
cretals,” a collossal and shameless fraud, consisting of nu- 
merous forged letters and bulls of the earlier popes. | 

_ Against the claims and attempted usurpations of Nicholas 
and his successor, Hadrian II., Hincmar, of Rheims, offered 
a lifelong and manly opposition. He utterly refused to ac- 
knowledge the authenticity of the “ Decretals,” stood firmly 
by the side of his king, Charles the Bald, when Hadrian © 
tried to drive this monarch from the throne of France, and 
gave the pope to understand that the French Church made 
a wide distinction between spiritual and secular power. 
Under the counsel of Hincmar the French bishops contin- 
ued to obey the papal mandates only as far as was consist- | 
ent with the ancient rights of Gallic synods and national 
laws. 

The teachings thus inseminated by Hincmar of Rheims 
were subsequently chrystallized during the reign of Louis 
IX., who was not less of a patriot than a “saint.” To de- 
fend his kingdom against the ever-growing claims and pecu- 
niary extortions of Rome, he issued his famous “ Pragmatic 
Sanction,” in 1268, which has been called “ the palladium of 
Gallicanism.” In this important document he prohibited 
“ the levying and collecting of the pecuniary exactions and 
heavy charges which the Court of Rome has imposed, or 
may hereafter impose, upon the church of our kingdom, and 
by which it has been miserably impoverished, unless it be 
for a reasonable and very urgent cause, and by the free and 
express consent of the king and of the church,” and declared | 
that “promotions and dispositions of prelacies, dignities, 
and other ecclesiastical benefices and offices, whatsoever they 
may be, shall be made according to the institutions of com- 
mon law, of the councils, and of our ancient fathers.” — 

The spirit of Gallicanism was again strongly manifested 
in the disputes between Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII, 
when the three estates of France unanimously supported the 
king in his opposition to the extravagant claims of the pope. 
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The whole kingdom was then laid under interdict, but the 
dispute culminated in the arrest and death of Boniface, 1303, 
and in the subsequent “ Babylonish captivity” of the papacy, 
at Avignon, for more than seventy years. ‘i 

A second “Pragmatic Sanction” was adopted by the 
French bishops at the Synod of Bourges, in 1438, in which 
it is declared: “1. That the pope has no authority in the 
kingdom of France over anything concerning temporals. 2. 
That, though the pope is acknowledged as sovereign lord in 
spirituals, his power even in these is restricted and controlled 
by the canons and regulations of the ancient councils of the 
church, received in the kingdom.” 

The contest between the Gallican Church and the Church 
of Rome grew even more earnest during the two following 
centuries, the French parliament steadfastly upholding the 
principles of Gallicanism, even when kings and prelates were 
disposed to sacrifice the national freedom for private ends, 
The “Gallican libérties’’ were greatly advanced by the 
councils of Pisa, Constance, Basel, and Trent, and were 
most clearly formulated by Pithou, the great French author- 
ity on canonical law (1596). Finally, in 1682, under the 
reign of Louis XIV., who was a most ardent Catholic, but 
a lukewarm papist, the seigneurs and bishops of France, led . 
by Bossuet, adopted the celebrated “ Declaration of the Gal- 
lican liberties,” which may be regarded as the “Magna 
Charta” of Gallicanism. This document, which consists of 
four propositions, declares that “ the jurisdiction of St. Peter 
and his successors in the Roman See, although divinely be- 
stowed, is confined to things spiritual and appertaining to 
salvation, and does not extend to civil or temporal affairs.” 
It denies that the pope has any right to depose civil rulers 
or absolve their subjects from the oath of fidelity; upholds 
the superiority of a general council over e the pope, and con- 
cludes thus :— 


III. That the use of the apostolic power must be regulated in follow- 
ing the canons made by the spirit of God, and consecrated by the gen- 
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stitutions received in the kingdom and in the Gallican Church, ought to 


be maintained, and the usages of our fathers remain unassailable; and — 


that the greatness of the holy apostolic see itself requires that the laws 


and customs established with the consent of that respectable see and 


the churches remain invariable. , 

IV. Although the pope has the chief post in the questions of faith, 
and his decrees regard all the churches, and each church in particular, 
yet his judgment is still not unalterable, until the consent of the church 
intervene. 


_ This bold declaration was sent to all the churches of 
France, and to the pope himself, Innocent XI., who replied 
by having the document publicly burned at Rome by the 
common hangman, and by refusing to sanction the consecra- 
tion of any new bishops in France until the four proposi- 
tions had been annulled. This forced the king to make 
some concessions to Rome, but the “ declaration of the Gal- 
lican liberties’ remained in force, none the less, until the 


outbreak of the French Revolution. The “contest ” was 


thus “ still going on” in the time of Swedenborg. 

_ A new element had, in the meantime; been infused into 
Gallicanism and its contest with Rome, that is, the evangel- 
ical and reformatory teachings of the celebrated Cornelius 
Jansen (1638). His doctrine of the necessity of a faith 
founded upon the Word of God, was directed chiefly against 
the Jesuits and their salvation-by-merit theology. While 
thus striving for a doctrinal reformation within the Catholic 


‘Church, Jansen was firmly opposed to any external separa- 


tion from it, and this policy caused a ready reception of his 
tenets among the upholders of Gallicanism, who still desired 
“to cohere with the Church of Rome in externals, though 


not so much in internals.” These Jansenists, although bit- 
terly persecuted by the Jesuits and condemned by the papal 


bull Unigenttus, were still very numerous among the French 
clergy at the time of Swedenborg, and are referred to by 
him in the “Apocalypse Revealed” : — 


It may be seen from this, that by the ten horns are ten kings, etc., 


eral respect of all the world; that the rules, the manners, and. the con- 
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is signified the Word as to power from Divine Truths with those who 
are in the kingdom of France, and in some other places; also those who 
are called Jansenists, and are not a under the yoke of the papal 
dominion. (n. 740.) | 


The atheism of the “ Reign of Terror” caused Gallican- 
ism to fall into disgrace among the clergy of France, and a 
powerful ultramontane or reactionary party grew up, which 
has remained the dominant element in the French Catholic 
Church during the present century. Still, the old spirit of 
spiritual independence is by no means extinct with “the 
noble French nation,” and the four principles of 1682 have 
remained in force during monarchies, empires, and republics. 


alike. 


There is no telling what may happen in France from one 
year to another. At present it would appear, that his 
holiness, Leo XIII., in his flirtation with the democratic 
“‘ powers-that-be,” is more Gallican ‘than the French clergy 
itself, which still fondly, even if silently, clings to monarchical 
traditions. But this very opposition between the pope and 
the priesthood in France may lead, in time, to a wider breach 
between the two contestants. The French prelates are sup- 
pressed and silent at present, but the conflict “which has 
lasted a long time,” “ is still going on,” and may lead to un- 
expected results. 

Judging from the statements of the heavenly doctrines 
and from the history of the Gallican Church, it seems diffi- 
cult to imagine the French as occupying, in any preeminent 
sense, the cerebral or intellectual functions of the European 
greater man. We have no doctrinal or scientific evidence 
that the French, as a nation, possess any such “interior 
intellectual light ” as the English enjoy (Continuation of the 
Last Judgment, 40), and which places the latter, as to mat- 
ters of faith and understanding as well as of life, in the 
middle of the central region of the world of spirits. On the 
contrary, it seems clear that the French national mind is of a 
certain intermediate character, intermediate between what is 
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internal and what is external, between Protestant intellectual-_ 
ism and Roman Catholic formalism, inclining by turns now to 
the one and now to the other. While declining to hazard — 
any opinion as to the correspondence of the nation with any 
anatomical organ of the external body of man, we would 
- suggest a comparison of the French character with that de- 
gree or function in the human mind, which is called, in the 
writings of the New Church, “the internal sensual ” or “the 
imaginative.” 


External sensuals are the delights and scientifics which enter into the 
natural memory by means of the senses ; internal sensuals are the simi- 
lar affections of all kinds, which communicate between the natural and 
the rational. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4038.) 

To the exterior or corporeal memory belongs all the imaginative, 
which is the interior sensuous with man. (/6id., 3020.) 

The imagination of man is nothing except the forms and shapes of 
such things as he has taken up with the sight of the body, wonderfully 
varied and, as it were, modified. (/did., 3337.) 


The French people is a mixture of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, which, in the course of ages, have been welded into 
a very homogeneous whole. In this nation the effusiveness, _ 
vain-gloriousness, and sensuousness of the Gaul are blended 
with the thoughtfulness and speculativeness of northern 
tribes. Hence we have that imaginativeness, which seems 
to us to be the key to the French character, and which, if 
our surmise is correct, will explain the artistic faculties of 
the nation, its quick and creative perception of form and 
beauty, its undisputed queenly sway in the realm of taste, 
fashion, and delles lettres. The easily unsettled, changeable, 
and vacillating genius of this people is also in keeping with 
this intermediate genius. Still, in spite of the general in- 
clination toward superficial and theatrical show, which the 
Church of Rome has fostered with the French, there exists 
beneath or within, a current of common sense and rational 
thought, by which the nation is kept in balance, so as to 
recover quickly from its numerous faux de pas. 
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On the whole, it seems to us that “the noble French 
nation” is still very much of the same character as it was 
when Swedenborg wrote. Though the yoke of Rome is no 
longer felt as a great oppression, though the monasteries 


are no longer numerous or powerful, yet the pompous for- 


malities of the Catholic Church still bind the simple and the 
sentimental in Babylonish externalism. A church, fully 
separated from the harlot, has “not yet been formed,” be- 
cause the people do not yet approach the Word, to draw 
from it the truths of faith. | 

Present indications give but little hope for any truly 
Christian reformatory movement among the French in the 
near future, for worldly loves and disgust with Catholic as 
well as Protestant inconsistencies have caused an almost 
universal indifference towards any spiritual things. But 
even this indifference and skepticism is very: often affected 
or superficial, A deep-rooted belief in / don Dieu is still 
the basis, even though often the sum total, of the national 
faith. 

May we not regard the divine sada Concer the “ten 
kings who have received no kingdom as yet” as involving a 
prophecy that some day they we// receive their kingdom? 
When once the turbulent period of fermentation, revolution, 
and vastation is over, and the nation shall have settled down 
into order and peace, have we not divine reasons for hoping 
that then there will be established with the noble French 
nation a New and truly Christian Church, which shall be 
fully separated from idolatrous Babylon ? 

We are taught in the “ Brief Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the New Church,” n. 108, that “the Roman Catholics 
can be introduced into the New Jerusalem, that is, the New 
Church, more easily than the Reformed,” and this because 
the former are not so interiorly confirmed in falsities of 
faith as the latter. Wherefore, — : 


If the Roman Catholics will approach God the Saviour Himself, not 
mediately, but immediately, and also if they be allowed the two ele- 
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ments in the Holy Eucharist, they will receive a living faith instead of 
a dead faith, more easily than the Reformed, and will be brought to the 
gates of the New Jerusalem or the New Church by the Lord through 
the angels, and be introduced with joy and exultation. 


This teaching seems to refer to the Catholics of France, 


episodes in the history of the New Church in that country, 
but notably from the movement begun about the year 13831, 


This French priest, on receiving the doctrines of the New 
Church, separated himself from the Roman Catholic Church 


mental principles of the New Jerusalem, retained many of 
the Catholic ceremonies and usages. By this means Ledru 
succeeded in winning the support of the whole village of 
Leves for his movement, and gradually introduced more and 
' more of the distinctive principles of the New Church in his 
teachings and services. In the year 1834 he changed the 
name of his chapel to “The New Christian Church,” and 
openly avowed his faith in the New Revelation given through 


injunctions, a military force was sent to arrest him, where- 
upon the entire population of Leves flew to arms in his de- 
fence. A solemn investigation was then begun, but such 
was the commotion in the country round about, that the 
authorities thought best to leave the curé alone. The work 
- continued to prosper, and the English New-Church Liturgy, 
translated into French and published by M. Ledru, was 
adopted by the parish in 1836. Unfortunately, the flock 
was gradually dispersed, after the death of the pastor on 
Aug. 26, 1837. (See the Intellectual Repository, 1835, p. 
562; 1836, p. 269; 1838, pp. 322-325.) eee 
This instance will illustrate how French Catholics may be 
introduced into the New Jerusalem. It would seem that 


in the first instance, and may be confirmed from various 
by Abbé Francois Ledru, curé of Leves, near Chartres. 


and instituted his sympathizing parishoners into a “ French’ 
Catholic Church,” which, while acknowledging the funda- | 


Swedenborg. On his refusing to obey repeated episcopal 


movements in this direction will be most successful, when . 
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coming from within the Catholic Church itself, or when 
carefully adapted, in the beginning, to the common state 
and genius of the people. We would by no means discour- 
age the praiseworthy efforts of our brethren in Rue Thouin, 
but would suggest that the French find small attraction in 
anything savoring of Protestant sectarianism and bareness 
in the ritual. Their sense of the beautiful must not be of- 
fended ; their national imaginativeness can be appealed to by 


dignified rituals,;not merely dramatic, such as the Catholic © 


ceremonies, but genuinely representative ; and their devo- 
tion, and faith, and love can best be led towards more inte- 
rior things by the simple preaching of the most universal 
teachings of the heavenly doctrine. Adaptation must never 
be forgotten in the sacred work of evangelization. 


C. THEOPHILUS: ODHNER. 
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SUSTENTATION OF THE SUN'S ENERGY. 


In scientific and literary papers of the day frequent ref- 
erence is made to the death of worlds, the gradual loss of 
energy by the sun, and the final extinction of the whole 
“system. From the positive manner in which these state- 
ments are made, it would seem as though the proof in favor 
of this view must be overwhelming. There is, however, no 


positive proof in support of this view, and the reasons in 


proof of it are either purely theoretical, or are based on the 
fact that science does not know how the sun’s forces are 
sustained, there being no visible supply of fuel to compen- 
sate for the loss by radiation. | 

Let us briefly state the generally received views of the 
conditions of the planets and of the sun’s forces and powers. 
If we view the central luminary of the solar system, we see 


a body over eight hundred thousand miles in diameter. This 
body is in a highly incandescent state, radiating inconceiv- 


ably vast amounts of light and heat daily. It has been cal- 
culated that the earth receives only one two-thousand mil- 
lionth part of the whole radiation. When we consider the 
vast amount of heat received over the entire surface of the 
globe, and multiply this by two billion, we may gain some 


notion of the energy radiated into space by our central orb. 


It would take twenty tons of coal per day on each ere 
foot of surface to supply the daily radiation. 

Whence does the sun receive this energy? Various con- 
jectures have been made and many theories presented. One 
which has had many adherents is that the heat and light of 
the sun are sustained by meteors constantly falling into the 
sun. Sir William Thompson first propounded this view, but 
afterward abandoned it. According to this theory, these 
meteors supply the energy given off by the sun. Let us 
examine this for a moment to see if this would give an ade- 
quate supply of heat to compensate for its daily losses. 
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Meteors, so far as we know from experience, do not con- 
tain any elements which can serve as fuel in the ordinary 
sense of that word. They consist chiefly of iron, nickel, 
and stony matters. If we should place these in a furnace, 
instead of giving heat they would absorb it and thus dimin- 
ish the amount of its radiation. The same would also be 
true if these were placed in the sun; they have no inherent 


_ qualities that would give heating power to the sun. There 


is only one way in which heat could be produced, namely, in 
the same manner as when a meteor entering our atmosphere 
becomes highly heated by the friction which is produced. 
If we will imagine a meteor attracted by the sun plunging 
into its atmosphere, and thence into the body of the sun 
itself, we must think of a solid cold body entering one 
heated to an enormous degree above that of any fire we can 
produce on the earth. The first effect of the energy must 
be a loss of heat to the sun equal to the amount of heat 
units required to raise the meteor from its normal tempera- 
ture, which is probably many degrees below zero, to that of 


_ the surrounding substance of the sun. As this temperature 


of the sun’s atmosphere is enormously high, the absorption 
of heat by the meteor must be very great, and the first ten- 
dency will therefore be to diminish the sun’s radiating power. 
There is only one thing which can compensate for this loss, 
namely, the friction resulting from the velocity with which 
the meteor enters the sun’s atmosphere. If meteors which 
enter our atmosphere are mostly dissipated by their friction 
with the air before they reach the earth’s surface, it is cer- 


tain that in entering the sun’s atmosphere they would be 


dissipated into vapor before they could reach the surface of 
the sun, because the atmosphere extends for thousands of 
miles above its surface. It remains, therefore, to estimate 


‘the difference between the loss of heat by the absorption in 


raising the substance of the meteor to the temperature of 
the surrounding medium, and the production of heat by 
friction on its entering the sun’s atmosphere. In the case 
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of a meteor entering the earth’s atmosphere, both are cold, — 


and the heat generated is added to the earth’s stock of heat ; 
but in the case of the meteor entering the sun’s atmosphere 
there must be an absorption of heat by the meteor, because 
it is so much colder than the medium which it enters. It 
is very doubtful, therefore, whether any heat is really added 
to the sun by the falling of meteors into it. As the tem- 
perature of the sun greatly exceeds that required to vapor- 
ize the meteor, it is probable that the whole amount of heat 
generated by the friction would be absorbed by the body 
falling into the sun, leaving no surplus to be added to the 
sun itself. 
Another consideration which has not been taken into ac- 
count in the study of this subject, is the question, Where 
does the energy come from that is represented in the motion 


of the meteor, the retardation of which by friction produces | 


heat? If the power of gravitation is turned into heat, we 
must go one step further, and ask, What is it which exerts 
the power of gravitation? We say the sun attracts the me- 
teor, or that they attract each other proportionally to their 
mass. The question then arises, Is the energy thus exerted 
in gravitation inherent in the sun? Does the sun really 
attract ? Does it pull the meteor toward itself? If it does, 
then it expends force in doing work ; and when that work 
is turned into heat and given back to the sun, nothing is 
added to the sum total of its energies ; for power is exerted 
or expended by it, and an equal force is added; so the final 
result would be the same as in the beginning. But in the 
case of the meteor, it being colder than the sun and there- 
fore absorbing some of its heat ; the final result of adding 


meteors to the sun would be the same as adding incombusti- | 


ble elements to a furnace; some of its energy would be 
absorbed. Therefore, the greater the number of meteors 
falling into the sun the greater would be the loss of energy 
- sustained by it. Until the origin of the force called gravita- 
tion is understood it cannot be claimed that the result of the 
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meteor’s forces added as heat to the sun is any real addition 
to the sun’s energies. 

The theory that the sun’s energy is sustained by sine 
falling into it is based on another assumption of which there 
is no proof whatever. It is assumed that meteors do fall 


_into the sun. There is no evidence of any kind that this 


is the case. No meteors have ever been seen to fall into it. 
The enormous quantity of matter required for this purpose, 
assuming the theory to be correct, would soon swallow up, 
not only all meteors in the solar system, but also all the 
planets and satellites ; and in the unmeasured ages of time, _ 
these would be but a drop in the bucket to what would be 
required to sustain the sun’s eternal fires. 

Those bodies which approach nearest to the sun and are 
visible to us give negative evidence on this question, Comets 
sometimes approach very near to the sun’s surface, and at 
other times recede to great distances from it. On approach- 
ing the sun, the line of movement is in the curve of a very 
elongated ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola. To all appearance, 


they seem to be heading directly into the solar vortex. If 


the tremendous force of gravity ever could draw anything 
into the sun, surely these bodies would inevitably be swal- 
lowed up by it; for we cannot imagine any more favorable 
circumstances than these. Yet there is no record of any 
comet disappearing into the sun. On the contrary, they are 
carried around it with terrific force and thrown off at great 
speed. The comet of 1680 approached so near the sun, 


that Newton calculated its temperature while passing 


through that part of its orbit at two thousand times the 
temperature of red hot iron. When in this position the 
attractive power of the sun is very great, yet the body was 
not drawn into the solar vortex. The comet of 1843 ap- 
proaches nearer to the sun than any other one that has been 
observed. At its nearest approach to the sun it is only 
thirty thousand miles from the surface, some say seventy 
thousand miles. As the outer atmosphere of the sun ac- 
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cording to one view extends for hundreds of thousands of 
miles beyond the visible surface, this comet in its passage 
around the sun passes through a portion of this atmosphere ; 
and yet, being so near to the sun, it is not drawn into that 
body. What, we may ask, is the reason of this? 

The comet itself does not possess sufficient velocity to 


overcome the power of gravitation, still less the friction of 


the sun’s atmosphere. Its velocity in the farthest part of its 
orbit is very small. As the comet approaches the sun its 


velocity increases, because the sun attracts it and produces | 


a constant acceleration. Unless some other force acted on 
the comet to deflect its course from the sun’s centre, it 
would inevitably gravitate into that body. Since the comet 


_ passes around the sun, we must look for some force in addi- 


tion to gravitation and the inherent velocity of the comet to 
account for its course in its orbit. 


Have we any evidence of the existence of a third force 7 


acting upon the planetary and cometary bodies besides those 
of gravitation and momentum? Loomis says :— 


The direction of the tails of comets indicates a powerful rdpulsive 
force emanating from the sun. Each particle of matter, as it recedes 
from the nucleus on the side next the sun, gradually changes its direc- 
tion by a curved path, until its motion is almost exactly away from the 
sun. The brightness and extent of the train increase with the bright- 
ness and magnitude of the envelopes, and the tail appears to consist 
exclusively of the matter of the envelopes driven off by a powerful re- 


pulsive force emanating from the sun. (Loomis, Elements of Astronomy, 


PP- 193; 194-) 


Numerous astronomers have noted this repulsive power 
of the sun producing the position of the _—— of a 
comet’s tail. 

Norton says 


Upon this subject we may lay down the following postulates. 1. The 


general situation of the tail of a comet with respect to the sun, shows — 


that the sun is concerned, either directly or indirectly, in its formation. 
The changes which take place in the dimensions of a comet, both in 
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approaching the sun and receding from him, conduct to the same infer- 
ence. 2. Since the tail lies in the direction of the radius-vector pro- | 
longed beyond the head, the particles of matter of which it is made up 
must have been driven off by some force exerted in a direction from the 
sun. 3. This force cannot emanate from the nucleus, for such a force 
would expel the nebulous matter surrounding the nucleus in all direc- 
tions, instead of one direction only. It is, however, conceivable that, 
as Olbers supposes, the nebulous matter is in the first instance expelled 
from the nucleus by its repulsive action, taking effect chiefly on the side 
toward the sun, and afterward driven past the nucleus into the tail by a 
repulsion from the sun. 4. There seems, then, to be little room to 
doubt that the matter of the tail is driven off from the head by some 
force foreign to the comet, and taking effect from the sun outwards. 
5. This force, whatever may be its nature, extends far beyond the earth’s 
orbit. . . . This force . . . we will call the repulsive force of the sun. 
(Norton’s Astronomy, pp. 208, 209.) | 


On this subject Guillemin says : — 


Luminous jets similar to jets of steam were emitted from the nucleus. 
After each of these emissions, the nebulous matter, accumulated at the 


_ end of the jet, seemed driven back by a repulsive force emanating from 


the sun, and then flowed in the direction of the tail. These phenomena 
would seem to confirm the hypothesis of M. Faye, to which we have 
before alluded, which attributes to the sun, independently of an attract- 
ive force by virtue of its mass, a repulsive force by virtue of its heat. 


_ By means of this hypothesis, M. Roche has been enabled to account for 
_ the variation in form of the nucleus and envelopes. (The Heavens, 


Pp. 293.) 


We might quote the observations of many other astrono- 


mers, whose remarks on the direction of the tails of comets 


refer to this remarkable repulsive force of the sun, but we 
have quoted sufficient to establish the fact of its existence. 
It is strange that such a remarkable force has not received 
greater attention from astronomers ; because if such a force 
is exerted upon comets, it must also be exerted upon all 
other bodies moving in space about the sun, including me- 


-teors and planets. In application to the planets it is possi- 


ble that this repulsive force of the sun may be the cause of 
the centrifugal force of the planets. We do not here pro- 
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pose to discuss this application, except in connection with 
the question of the fall of meteors into the sun. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged by astronomers that meteors move in 
elliptical orbits around the sun similar to those of comets. 
It has been found that the November meteors move in an 
orbit identical with that of a comet having a period of thirty- 
three years, from which the conclusion is made that there 
is a close relation between the two, the meteors being prob- 
ably detached portions of the comet. We may readily see 
that the repulsive action of the sun on the smaller bodies 
of meteors would be similar to that which is observed on 
the larger bodies of comets. We, therefore, conclude that 
as comets do not fall into the sun on their near approach, 
neither will meteors fall into it, but will be driven off with 
the same velocity that comets are. Thence we may see 
that it is impossible that the sun’s heat and energy could be 
supported by meteors and other bodies falling into it. 

R. S. Ball, LL.D., F. R. S., Astronomer Royal for Ire- 


- land, accounts for the renewal of the sun’s heat by the con- 


traction of its mass. He says on this subject :— 


The truth about the sun’s heat appears to be that the sun is really an 
incandescent body losing heat, but that the operation of cooling is im- 
mensely retarded owing to a curious circumstance, due jointly to the 


_ stupendous mass of the sun and to a remarkable law of heat. It is, 


of course, well known that if energy disappears in one form it reappears 
in another, and this principle applied to the sun will explain the famous 
difficulty. As the sun loses heat it contracts, and every pair of particles 
in the sun are nearer to each other after the contraction than they were 
before. The energy due to their separation is thus less in the contracted 
state than in the original state, and as that energy cannot be lost it re- 
appears in heat. The sun is thus slowly contracting; but as it contracts 
it gains heat by the operation of the law just referred to, and thus the 
further cooling and further contraction of the sun is protracted until 
the additional heat obtained is radiated away. In this way we can rec- 
oncile the fact that the sun is certainly losing heat, with the fact that the 
change in temperature has not been large enough to be perceived within 
historic times. It can be shown that the sun is at present contracting 
so that its diameter diminishes four miles every century. This is, of 
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course, an inappreciable distance when compared with the diameter of 


the sun, which is nearly a million miles, but the significance for our 


present purpose depends upon the fact that this contraction is always 
taking place. A thousand years ago the sun must have had a diameter 
forty miles greater than at present, ten thousand years ago that diameter 
must have been four hundred miles more than it is now. We cannot, 
perhaps, assert that the same rate is to be continued for very many cen- 
turies, but it is plain that the further we look back into past time the 
greater must the sun have been. Dealing, then, simply with the laws of 
nature as we know them, we can see no boundary to the growth of the 
sun as we look back. We must conceive a time when the sun was 
swollen to such an extent that it filled up the entire space girdled by the 
orbit of Mercury. Earlier still the sun must have reached to where 
Neptune now revolves on the confines of our system; but the mass of 
the sun could not undergo an expansion so prodigious without being 
made vastly more rarified than at present, and hence we are led by this 
mode of reasoning to the conception of the primeval nebula from which 
our system has originated. (Ency. Brit., Article, Nebular Theory.) 


This theory is based on the affirmation that after heat is 
radiated the body of the sun contracts, and that the con- 
traction again produces heat which keeps the temperature 
of the sun equal to what it was before the radiation took 
place. The first statement is undoubtedly true, that a body 
contracts in proportion as it loses heat by radiation, unless 
the heat is renewed from some source. Let us take it for 
granted, for the sake of the argument, that the sun’s heat is 
not renewed. The temperature will be lowered by the radi- 


ation of a portion of the heat, and a contraction of the mass 


will take place as a result or effect of the loss of heat. But 
it is not true that “as it contracts it gains heat, and thus 
the further contraction of the sun is protracted until this 


additional heat is radiated away.” To affirm this is to make 


the effect the cause. The contraction of the mass is the 
effect of radiation, and no new heat is produced by a con- 
traction which is the result of a loss of heat in a body. If 
this were the case the loss and contraction could go on in- 
definitely without lowering the temperature of the body; 
which is absurd. When a body radiates heat it cannot con- 
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tract unless at the same time a lowering of the temperature 
takes place ; and we see that it would be absurd to say that 
a body contracts in consequence of a loss of heat, and then 
that the resulting shrinkage restores the degree of heat 
which it formerly had. If the degree of heat should be re- 
stored its former bulk would be restored, because the heat 
produced would cause it to expand. The loss by radiation 
would, therefore, be restored and me bulk also, which is 
absurd. 

We have thus shown that these two theories of the sup- 
port of the sun’s heat by meteors falling into it, and by the 
contraction of its mass, are not true. Scientists have not 
yet been able to present any rational theory in explanation 


of the difficulty. No source of a continual supply to com-— 
pensate for the loss by radiation has been given. The con- 


clusion is therefore generally made that the sun is gradually 
losing its energies. It is said the planets are cooling off ; 
that most of the outer planets are now probably in a dead 
state, and all must inevitably cease to support life, and the 
sun itself will at length become cold. Nevertheless, there 
are no well authenticated facts that prove this to be the case. 
On the contrary, the testimony favors the opposite view. 

The author whom we past quoted, in the same article 
says :— 


We might at first suppose that the sun was a mightily heated body 
radiating out its heat as white hot iron does, but this explanation can- 
not be admitted in face of the notorious fact that there is no historical 
evidence that the sun is growing colder. We have not the slightest 
reason to think that the radiation from the sun is measurably weaker 


now than it was a couple of thousand years ago, yet it can be shown | 


that if the sun were merely radiating heat as simply a hot body, then it 
would cool some degrees every year, and must have cooled many thou- 
sands of degrees within the time covered by historical records. We, 
therefore, conclude that the sun has some other source of heat than that 
due simply to incandescence. We can also conceive that the heat of 
the sun might be supplied by something analogous to combustion. It 
would take twenty tons of coal a day burned on each square foot of the 
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sun’s surface to supply the daily radiation. Even if the sun were made 
of one mass of fuel as efficient as coal,.that mass must be entirely ex- 


pended in a few thousand years. We cannot, therefore, admit that the 
source of the heat in the sun is to be found in-any chemical combination | 


taking = in its mass. 


This writer then goes on to state that the meteoric theory 
is not a sufficient explanation ; and we have also seen that 
his own theory of contraction is utterly inadequate. He, 
however, candidly states that there is no positive evidence 
that the degree of the sun’s heat is diminishing. 

The laws deduced regarding the orbits of the planets 
prove that the solar system is stable. Proctor says these 
laws may be summarized in the two following —* were 


established by Laplace and Lagrange : — 


: First, If the mass of each planet be multiplied by the square of the 
eccentricity, and this product by the square root of the mean distance, 
the sum of the products thus formed will be invariable. _ 

Second, \f the mass of each planet be multiplied by the square of the 
tangent of the orbit’s inclination to a fixed plane, and this product by 
the square root of the mean distance, the sum of the products thus 
formed will be invariable. | 2 

These laws insure the stability of the system. 


There is a slight disturbance of the planetary orbits pro- 


duced by the attraction of other planets when nearest to 


them. This is, however, corrected in the course of repeated 
revolutions until after long periods of time the disturbance 
is exactly compensated and the average motion of each 
planet is a perfect ellipse. 

In a similar manner the precession of the equinoxes, the 
nutation of the earth’s .axis, the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and other variations of a fixed position of the earth and its 
motions, are eventually rectified, and it is proved that the 
earth is stable in all its positions and motions. Thus Proc- 
tor again says :— 7 


While the shape of the earth's orbit and the position of its centre 
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undergo continual alteration, her mean distance from the sun remains 
appreciably constant. This we know from the length of the year, which 
certainly has not changed ten seconds in length since the time of the 
Chaldean determination of that element. 


If the sun’s heat, the earth’s orbit, and the various ele- 
ments governing the position of the planets, their orbits, 


mutual attraction, the periods of their years, days, etc., are. 


constant, as is proved by the testimony of many astrono- 
mers, we can see that there is no solid proof or foundation 
for the assumption that either the sun or the planets are 
changing in those conditions which make the sun an ade- 


quate source of heat and light to the planets, and the earth - 


as a body adapted to the support of life. 

If we turn, however, to the principles of the New Church 
as a guide, we shall be able to trace all causes from the low- 
est through intermediates to the highest — from the natural 
world through discrete degrees to the spiritual world, from 


the natural sun to the spiritual sun, thus to the Lord Him- 


self who dwells within it, and whose divine love and wisdom 
are manifested to angels through its heat and light. 

From these principles we learn that the highest natural 
substances are formed by conglobations and aggregations of 
spiritual substances, and that the activities of natural sub- 
stances, the highest forms of which are manifested in the 
natural sun, are continually sustained by the influx of spir- 


itual activities of the spiritual sun, the perfect harmony and > 


receptivity of which is expressed by the term correspond- 
ence. 

In the spiritual and natural philosophy of the New Church 
this is a fundamental principle, that all things are connected 
with the First — the Lord —through intermediates, and that 
the First or the Lord inflows into all below and imparts to 
them all their forms and activities every moment. There is 
no such thing as an existence independent of the Lord. 
Thence it may be seen that the sun’s energy is continually 
sustained by correspondence with the spiritual sun —the 
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. ‘infinite power of the Lord sustaining continually the myri- 
4 | ads of suns, by which the eternal endurance in their uses is 
4 : assured, to provide for the continual increase and nourish- 
: ment of the heavens from the human race, which is the 
4 Lord’s end in creating the universe. 


_ JoHN WHITEHEAD. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ULTIMATES. 
We read in the Book of Isaiah:— 


Thus saith Jehovah, The heavens-are My throne, and the earth is 
the footstool of My feet. (Ixvi. 1.) 


Our Lord also said: “The heaven .. . is God's throne... 
the earth . . . is the footstool of His feet.” 

It is natural and easy to think of heaven as God’s throne, 
in the sense that there He is sensibly present, and, as it 
were, at rest, and from there He rules the universe.’ Our 
lesson to-day relates to the earth. In what sense is the 
earth the footstool of His feet? Does He really stand firmly 
upon it? Is He supported by it? Is it to Him the fixed 
basis from which He builds up and lifts up the heavens? 
and without which they would fall and pass away? Just this 
is what the doctrines of the New Church assure us is true. 
The Lord is the source of all that is created; but no creation 
is possible except with its foundations upon the earth, for- 
ever standing firmly upon it. The Lord is the source of all 
revelation ; but no revelation is possible without a definite 
fixed basis in the forms of the earth. The Lord alone re- 
deems and saves the erring, sinful race of men; but no 


redemption and salvation were possible except through a. 


divine human life upon the earth. 


These three points will be confirmed and illustrated 


severally. 

In regard to creation, it is the teaching of the church that 
in the beginning, from the Lord as the centre, proceeded 
atmospheres by means of which the earths were ultimately 
created, And these atmospheres in the degrees of the 
spiritual world were bearers of the love and truth of the 
Lord, But there were no reactive recipients of this love and 
truth, There were no angels, There were no homes of 
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- angels. There were no heavens as yet. Only the atmos- 
pheres with their heavenly possibilities. “Creation began,” 
we read, “from highests or inmosts, because from the Di- 
_ vine, and proceeded to lowests or outmosts, and then first 
subsisted.” (Last Judgment, 9.) | 

Undoubtedly in the atmospheres. proceeding from the 
_Lord was the divine purpose in regard to the creation of 
men, from inmosts to outmosts — the formative influence by 
which both the inner and the outer planes of man’s mind 
would hereafter be shaped. 

But it was with them as with the same spiritual atmos- 
pheres now. They fill the minds of angels with love and 
wisdom according to their capacity of reception. The at- 
mospheres themselves do not determine or limit that capac- 
ity. They would fill an indefinitely larger capacity if it ex- 
isted. And so it was from the first. There was no particu- 
lar influx as from a particular forming soul, from the spir- 
itual world into the natural. There was a general influx 
only, with unlimited capacity for filling particular recipients 
when these should be developed. 

And first, as a means by which these might be developed, 
the natural suns were made, the atmospheres and the earths 
of the natural world. And here in the earth we see at once 
a means by which the natural characters and varieties of 
_men who should receive and react to the Divine were formed. 
The climates and natural features of the earth are them- 
selves formative. The seacoasts and harbors, the river- 
valleys, the mountains, the plains, the temperate, the warm, 
and the cold climates, are potent agencies in shaping the 
natural characters of men; and this in great variety, but a 
variety of such a nature that the inhabitants of the earth 
shall be capable of use to one another, and in the bonds of 
mutual use may unite as one brotherhood. 

In thinking of the earth as itself the instrument of thus 
shaping mankind, we must not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that it is the love of God for men, and the wisdom 
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of God, which through the atmospheres of heaven thus 
shapes the earth that it may serve as a basis for heaven ; 
and that it is that love and wisdom acting upon the materials 
of the earth that builds up plants and animals in partial like- 
ness of men, and finally man himself in the likeness of God. 


The work is the work of God none the less that it is done 


through means which God creates. And the operation 
throughout is by the general influx through the heavens, 
which is first limited to particular forms by the capacity of 
‘the earths to receive and respond to it, and is forever in the 
effort to create more full recipients of itself. It is by virtue 
of the forms of reception thus built up from the earth, that 
the angels themselves have fixed forms, or that there is any- 
thing fixed in the heavens. Swedenborg says :— 


All things which are in the world, there are also in the heavens, but 


there not fixed, but still appearing as fixed. . . . Man while he lives in 
this world acquires a fixed plane, and this cannot be changed. Whence 
it is that man remains to eternity such as he has become to the world. 
This plane he has with him, though it is altogether quiescent; but still 
his interiors rest in it. (Spiritual Diary, 55 » See also 2751, 3022, 


3605, 3610, 3753, 3759-) 


It is evident that the appearance of fixedness in objects in 
the spiritual world depends upon the spirits to whose inte- 
riors they correspond ; and therefore upon the fixed charac- 
ter which they have brought from the natural world. Thus 
even as to the recipient forms of heaven, Swedenborg’s 
statement is true :— : 

That the sun of heaven, in which is the Lord, is the common 
centre of the universe, and all things of it are circumferences and cir- 
cumferences even to the last; and He rules these from Himself alone as 
a continuous one, dut the intermediates from the last; and He per- 
petually animates and actuates them as easily as a man from his under- 
standing and will animates and actuates his body. Influx is into uses, 
and from them into their forms. (Divine Wisdom in Apocalypse Ex- 


plained, xii. 5.) 


Influx into uses meaning that the divine love of use forms 
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everything, organic and inorganic, according to its reception, 
for the use it can do to the heavens. 

If the forms of creation are fixed and made definite upon 
the earth, so are those of revelation. Without the forms 
that have their basis upon the earth, the atmospheres of 
heaven would be bearers of the light of truth—as in- 
deed they always were; but there would be no forms to re- 
flect and interpret the light. There would be nothing but 
the sun and the illumined atmospheres. Revelation was 
first given to men upon the earth by opening their minds to 
feel and perceive the love of use from God which was the — 
life of every thing created upon the earth. Thus the forms 
of creation were themselves interpretations of the Lord God 


who created them. They were a language in which the 


Lord spoke to men, and taught them of love, of usefulness, 


of order. Afterward, when the Word began to be written, 


this same language of correspondences and representatives 
was employed, which had its meaning from the created forms 
upon the earth. And as here alone are fixed forms, the 


revelation of the love and truth of God was here first given, 


and the inner meaning which the love of God laid up in it 
ascends thence to the heavens, for the instruction of angels. 
And all the truth they have has its definiteness and fixed- 
ness from its basis upon the earth. This is not ignoring the 
fact that in its origin all truth is from God in the inmosts, 
and descends from inmosts through the planes of the 


heavens to the outmosts upon the earth. It is only saying, 


as in regard to the fixed forms of the angels themselves, 


that the definite forms by which that divine truth is inter- 


preted, and comes to the apprehension of angels, are the 
forms of the earth. A few of the many ——— in which 
this is taught are the following :— 


The Lord flows in from firsts through lasts, thus from Himself into 
the natural sense of the Word, and calls out or evolves thence its spir- 
itual and celestial sense, and thus illustrating He teaches and leads the 


angels. (De Verbo, 18.) 
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_ The literal sense of our Word is the basis, stay, and support of the 

wisdom of the angels of heaven; for the heavens subsist upon the hu- 
man race as a house upon its foundation; hence the wisdom of the 
angels of heaven, in like manner, subsists upon the knowledge, intelli- 


gence, and wisdom of men from the literal sense of the Word. a 


lypse Explained, 1085.) 

The sense of the letter of the Word is the basis, the container, and 
the support of its spiritual and celestial sense. (True Christian Relig- 
ion, 210.) 

Hence it follows that the Word without its literal sense would be like 
a palace without a foundation, thus like a palace in the air and not upon 
the earth, which would be only the shadow of a palace that would van- 
ish away. (/did., 213.) | 

From the Word with men and spirits is all the intelligence and wis- 
dom of angels from the Lord. (Spiritual Diary, 5193.) 


It is a familiar thought in the church that the freedom of 
man is a consequence of his being created in the natural 


world ; that it is by virtue of what he has from this world 


that he is himself, and not merely an influence from the 
_ Divine, without fixedness, without reactive power, without 
freedom of choice. It follows that the possibility of perver- 
sion, and thus of evil, lies also in the natural — that such 


perversion must be in the forms from the natural world, to 


have real and permanent existence. And if this is so, then 
the reformation, the undoing of the perversity, and rebuild- 
ing of just forms, must be here also. And this is a doctrine 
clearly and strongly taught by Swedenborg : — 


The heavens subsist in order upon the things of the church with men 
in the world, thus upon Divine truths in ultimates, such as are in the 
literal sense of the Word. . . . Into those ultimates with man the Lord 
flows in from Himself, thus from firsts, and rules and holds in connec- 
tion all things in the spiritual world. Because the Divine power itself 
dwells in ultimates, therefore the Lord Himself came into the world and 
was made Man, that He might be in lasts at the same time as in firsts, 
for the end that through lasts from firsts He might reduce to order all 


that had become disorderly, namely, all things in the hells and also in _ 


the heavens. (Apocalypse Explained, 726. See also n. 806.) 


When the Lord works, He does not work from firsts through interme-. | 
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- diates to lasts, but from firsts through lasts, and so into the intermedi- 


ates. Therefore it is that the Lord in the Word is called the First and 
the Last. And therefore it is that the Lord assumed the Human, that 
in the world He was the Divine Truth or the Word, and that He glori- 
fied it even to the lasts which are bones and flesh, for the end that He 
might work from firsts through lasts from Himself, and not as before 
from man. (/dd., 1086.) 

The Word is not the Word before it is in the ultimate, thus before it 
is in the sense of the letter. If not in this the Word would be like a 
temple in the air and not upon the earth, or like a man in the flesh and 
not at the same time in bones. Because the Divine Truth in its ulti- 
mate is in its fulness, and also in its power .. . therefore the Lord 
never works except from firsts through lasts, consequently in fulness. — 
He does not reform and regenerate man except by truths in ultimates, 
which are natural truths. From this it is that as man is in the world, 


- such, after leaving this world, he remains to eternity. (/bid., 1087.) 


The truth in ultimates, or in the letter of the Word, is the 
only truth that can modify the ultimate forms of man’s life, 
which give fixedness and permanence to his character. And 
this applies not only to the commandments, which are the 
laws of orderly life, but to the sacraments also, one of 


which is “an introduction into the Christian Church, and at 


the same time an insertion among Christians in the spiritual 
world,” and the other is “a signature and seal that they who 
come to it worthily are sons of God.” They are acts pre- 
scribed in the letter of the Word, and the power of the 
Word is in them to accomplish that for which they were com- 
manded. Of this we read:— : 

The correspondences by which the Word is written . . . possess such 


power and virtue that it may be called the power and virtue of Divine 
omnipotence; for by means of them the natural acts conjointly with the 


_ spiritual, and the spiritual with the natural, thus all of heaven with all 


of the world. Hence it is that the two sacraments are correspondences 
of spiritual things with natural; and from this is their virtue and power. 
(Invitatio, 45.) 

That there is the greatest power in correspondences will be shown, 
because in them heaven and the world, or the spiritual and the natural, 
are together. . . . Therefore the sacraments were instituted by means 
of correspondences, and in them therefore is Divine power. (/#d., 59.) 
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From all this is it not now plain that the earth is verily 
in use, and not merely in name, the footstool of the Lord? 
It is there that He stands to build all that is fixed and defi- 
nite in the heavens; which without that footstool would 
have no existence. It is there that He stands to teach and 
to lead men and angels in the order of heaven; which with- 
out that footstool could not be taught. It is there that He 
stands to redeem, reform, and regenerate men; who, with- 
out that footstool could not be redeemed, reformed, and re- 
generated. The earth is the basis, standing upon which as 
a plane of resistance the Lord is omnipotent ; and without 
that plane of resistance even the Divine would be powerless. 


JouHn WORCESTER. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN SERMONS FROM SOCIAL | 
| CONDITIONS. 


What field for illustrations is so fertile and living as that 
furnished by existing social conditions? These are the 
things that are in every one’s mind. The people are think- 
ing about them, are interested in them. When current 
movements and incidents are referred to, they awaken lively 
attention. The hearers are quick to recall their wandering 
thoughts and, presumably, are glad to hear the teachings of 
the church applied in this concrete form to the elucidation 
of questions which they and their neighbors have been try- 
ing to see in true light. 

_ The minister is able by the use of such illustrations to 
do a double work. He not only illustrates and makes tangi- 
ble an abstract doctrine, but at the same time he is helping 
to mould public opinion. And the pulpit may be and is a 


power not to be despised for the advancement of better 


laws and social conditions. Surely this opens a field for 
good that the New-Church preacher cannot afford to neglect, 
unless he be satisfied that he can do more sia good 
in a different way. 

Do not all the sciiibiaal ministers about us find many of 
their illustrations in existing social conditions or happenings? 
Do they not thus become the means of raising the standard 


of public morals, of reforming many and great abuses, and 


thus of preparing the way for the growth of spirituality? 
Above others the New-Churchman is accustomed to look 
within appearances for the motive or animus of acts. Who 
so well as he can probe to the bottom the movements of the 
day and spread open to men’s eyes the very soul of any 
custom, reform movement, or abuse? And shall he leave 
this field which, given equal personal ability, he can fill 


better than any one else —shall he leave this fruitful field 


entirely to others? 
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What is more apposite and more forceful after a strong 


presentation of some vital truth and its condemnation of 
evil than to point to a current abuse and say, as the prophet 
of old said to David, “Thou art the man”? Or what bet- 
ter encouragement and stimulus to greater effort -for the 
good of the neighbor, what better proof that the new age 
is really upon us and is demanding of each one his very 
best, than to point to the advancement in brotherly love 
lately so manifest and to the amelioration of social condi- 
tions noticeable on every hand ? 

Such thoughts as these suggest themselves, perhaps, to 
every minister. To the young and aggressive man they 
come with especial force. And the mere asking one’s self 
such questions would seem of itself sufficient, the question 
once formulated would appear to answer itself, were it not 
for the fact already referred to that the New-Churchman has 
been taught to look beneath and beyond appearances for the 
reality. It was his very first lesson in the church, and it 
has been tacitly in every lesson he has since learned, that, 


as in physics, so throughout the whole range of man’s bodily | 
and mental vision, things often are not what they seem. 


Prayer and blasphemy use the same words. The hypocrite 
and the saint behave alike. Very often the persons who are 
at the head and centre of a movement do not themselves 
know the quality of their motive. Their reasons for acting 
may be very much mixed. Can the minister be sure that 
he rightly estimates.a movement now only in process of 
growth? Can he be certain of cataloguing aright, so that 
he may correctly label either “poisonous” or “good for 
food” a social plant which has as yet put forth only a few 
tender leaves and has borne neither blossom nor fruit ? 


It is difficult if not impossible for us to understand the 


purposes of Divine Providence in the present. Looking 
back upon them we may often see them. When it was 
granted to Moses to see the Lord’s glory his eyes were cov- 
ered until the Lord had passed by and he saw only His 
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back. Even so do we see the Lord’s hand in events after 
they are passed, and not at the time that we are their sub-. 
jects and perhaps their victims. : 

There is also another consideration. Even if we are cor- 
rect in our estimate, is there not danger of doing violence 
to the feelings of those who honestly hold opposite opinions 
from our own? This consideration would not apply to all 
social questions, but it would to many of them. 

Let us take as an example the agitation of the currency 
question, through which we have lately passed. If I had 
believed it lay within-my duty to point out the application 
of the truths of religion to current problems, I should have 
preached from conscientious belief that the real power back 
of the movement for free coinage of silver at the ratio of 


_ sixteen to one was the desire of those in debt to pay their 


creditors at fifty cents on the dollar. I should have pointed 
to it as an indication of the decline of honesty ; a token 
that in these last days of the Old Christian Church men are 
more than ever careless of real honesty and honor, and sat- 
isfied with the mere keeping of civil laws. I should have 
said, It is an evidence that men are losing regard for God’s 
law of honesty written upon their hearts. | 

Yet a part of my congregation had hailed the movement 
as of just the opposite portent. To them ‘it seemed to 
betoken the dawn of greater justice and equity. Had I 
preached as I believe to be the truth concerning this matter, 
I should have injured, perhaps lost, my power to help them 
in regard to vital spiritual questions, problems which they 
look to their minister to solve for them. And, while I was 
teaching in this manner, my brother minister in a neighbor- 
ing state would have been preaching just the opposite. 
While believing the same doctrines and looking to the same 
source for all our light, we should have been teaching oppo- 
site views of the application of the heavenly doctrines. 
Surely this cannot be right or orderly. Evidently this is a 
field that does not belong to the pulpit, when two ministers 
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who fully agree as to the way to heaven, find themselves 
antagonists so soon as they enter upon it ; and, although the 
illustration cited is an extreme one, yet it is a fair indication 
of the tendency and dangers of discussion of social prob- 
lems in the pulpit. 


The New-Church minister is to preach revealed truth. 


His people should go to church expecting to hear, not some 
man’s opinion, but the Lord’s own Word adapted and ap- 
plied to their needs. So soon as they take the position that 


what he says in his sermon is merely his personal opinion 


coming with the weight of his individual judgment only, he 


has ceased to be their minister and priest. He stands ona 


level with any other public speaker. And what will so soon 
bring him to this level in their opinion as for the minister to 
discuss from his pulpit current topics, topics about which 
he is as likely to be wrong, in their opinion, as right? So 
soon as the minister descends to controverted points, a part, 
at least, of his hearers will say, “That is only his opinion,” 


‘and so will they soon say of his doctrinal teachings as well, 


He will have lost his power to instruct them in the things 
of spiritual life. He will be wielding the power of the re- 
former, the platform orator, but he will have been shorn of 
his strength as the minister and priest of the holy things of 
revelation. 


I would not underestimate the use of the reformer, of the 


man who conscientiously instructs the people on the great 
social questions of the day. But it is not the function of 
the ministry of a living church. Even admitting that all 
these questions bear indirectly upon the salvation of men, 
yet it is only indirectly. In His wisdom the Lord sees fit 
to institute division of labor wherever His work is done. 


To some He gives one function, to others another, and for 


those who have a primary function to endeavor to perform 
also those which are secondary, or vice versa, is inevitably 


to stop the channels of life in the social body and invite 


disease. 
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To illustrate: The lungs perform a most important use in 
purifying the blood. The pancreas, the spleen, the kidneys, 


the capillaries perform subordinate offices. So long as the ~ 
lungs are content to let them do their several parts and 


faithfully perform their own, the blood circulates through 
the body as a veritable fountain of life. But should the 
lungs take upon themselves the function of even one of 
these subordinate organs, it would be greatly at the expense 
of their own proper use. The blood would soon become 
sluggish and diseased. The whole man would suffer. 

We are taught that to the Church is given the work of 


performing the uses of heart and lungs in the great body of | 


humanity. If the heart is sound and the lungs are vigorous 
in their activities in their own sphere, heart and lungs are 
the means of rousing the kidneys, the liver, the cuticle, and 
all the purificatory organs of the body to greatest perfection 
in their proper offices. And in no other way can the per- 
formance of their uses be brought about. Let the ministers 
of the church leave questions concerning the external wel- 
fare of men to those whose duty it is to consider them, and 
let the ministers devote all their time and strength and 
acumen to the preaching of truth bearing directly upon 
spirituality, upon faith in God and the purification of motives 
to be attained by the keeping of His commandments; let 
them do this, and those who can perform these secondary 
offices of purification and amelioration in the body social 
or politic will begin to do their work with a greatly increased 
wisdom and vigor, with an acuteness and capability which 
cannot exist in the world until these more interior truths 
are made known and enforced. 

That the work of bettering the conditions of society has 
been so successfully done by many pulpits in Christendom 
is but proof of my position. That is the use which it seems 
intended the churches about us should do. They are not 
any part of the heart and lungs of humanity. They have 


, 


no clear spiritual truth to proclaim. But they can in their 
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own field of usefulness perform a very important work so 
long as those whose work is more vital attend vigorously to 
their one duty. Should we, in our efforts to help them, ne- 
glect our own function, they would soon cease to be able to 
perform theirs. 


We need illustrations in our preaching. We have lost 


half our power because we have not used more illustrations 


and better ones. What minister has not felt an added satis- 


faction in his sermon and in its reception when it has been 
well illustrated by natural examples corresponding to the 
spiritual truth he is enforcing ? But if we would have them 
useful, if we would have them serve any real purpose, we 
must have them actual correspondences of the principle we 


are endeavoring to enforce. In such illustrations there is 


power. There is little, if any, in others. 

Such we can rarely, if ever, find in existing social condi- 
tions, for, as already suggested, we cannot certainly know 
the trend of that which is upon us. It is impossible in the 


_ nature of things for us to view from all sides that of which 


we are a part. But the whole field of nature in its several 
degrees lies before us, offering wherever we look illustra- 
tions, as in a mirror, of every truth of spiritual life we can 
learn. For these phenomena of nature are the actual work- 


ing out on the plane of the senses of the vital truths we - 


would have men acknowledge. Earth and sky and sea, min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal, the three atmospheres and the 
activities of each, sun, moon, and stars and their relations 
to earth life, the human body an epitome of all these — here 
are inexhaustible fields for illustration, and they are fields 
that have been so opened up for us that, if faithful to reve- 
lation, we cannot well go astray. We cannot well fail to find 


an illustration that, because of its perfect adaptability, will 


carry conviction and cause the truth to remain with the 
hearer as something not easily forgotten. 

Let us take the “ True Christian Religion” as our ex- 
ample. There is scarcely a proposition in the book that is 
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a not abundantly enforced by illustrations easily understood 
: by any one. They are such as are not calculated to with- 
draw the mind from the proposition to the example. They 
are usually, if not always, actual correspondences of the 
truth which is being elucidated. When we shall learn to 
= take that book as a guide in the manner of presenting the 
truth, we shall have doubled the power of the New-Church 
pulpit. 

a To the question, How far is it advisable to draw illustra- 
a tions from existing social conditions? I should answer, To 
a very limited extent. Even where it will involve no differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of hearers, it is calculated to 
withdraw thought from more vital truth and fix it on the 
example, not as an illustration but as a problem in itself. It 
is at best a very limited field. To cultivate it would be like 
neglecting rubies and diamonds for pretty pebbles because 
these are more beautiful than the jewels are in their natural 
state. 


L. GLapIsH. 
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ON TRUSTING IN PROVIDENCE. 


To any one brought up in the old ways of thinking of the 
Lord and heaven — accustomed from childhood to the idea 
of rewards and punishments for the believer and the her- 
etic —it is a long journey to the beneficent and rational 
views of the New Church. And the journey cannot be 
taken all at once. It is a matter of years and of stages. 
However clearly the intellectual mind may grasp the idea 
taught in some bright sermon or read in some explanatory 
pamphlet, the state of the will predominates after all and 
brings down the intellect to its level, and the old ideas will 
be found ruling in the every-day acts and course of life, 
slightly modified, occasionally, by remembrances of truth, 
which may or may not be heeded. 

Consider for a moment the old idea of heaven as of a 
place a long way off, to which we hope to arrive after this 


life is over and done with. How often have we to be 


reminded or to remind ourselves that we must begin to live 


the life of heaven here and now if it is ever to be ours; that. 


it must be within or it can never be around us; that it is 
exactly as far off as we put it and keep it away from us, as 
far off as love and faith are, as goodness is, and truth, and 
no farther? | 

_ And yet the old idea comes back and back again, and in 
our imagination it is a long way off and a long way up to 
where the angels dwell. We know the truth intellectually 
and we want and strive to adopt it as our rule of life and 


thought, but after each glimpse of heaven as it is with the 


angels and as we hope it may be with us, the will brings us 
back out of the higher light into the light of common day, 
the every-day life with its petty cares and troubles that make 
our immediate surroundings and shut us in from seeing 
beyond them and the shadows they cast. 
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And so it is with our ideas of the Divine Providence we 
may know and we do know, we are ready to asseverate that 
we know and believe in a Divine Providence that watches 
over us and all men, that cares for us and orders the circum- 


_ stances of our lives to the best possible advantage for us; 


that only our states of evil, hereditary and actual, prevent 
our lives from being happy and contented, prosperous and 
useful; and yet we fall again into discontent and worry, 
almost into despair, because we cannot see any distance 
ahead any signs of success in our worldly undertakings. 
Everything looks dark, business perhaps at a standstill, and 
worry and anxiety take the place of peace and content, while 
we sorrowfully admit that the greatest desire we have on 
earth is to be out of debt and to have a steady and sufficient 
income with not too much to do or too long hours of labor. 
More money and less work, appeals to us still in spite of 
all our knowledge, and most of us would consider the in- 
heritance of a moderate fortune as a divine blessing for 
which we should be devoutly thankful ; and when the re- 
membrance of what we have learned comes to our minds, 
about riches and honors being blessings or curses according 
to the use they are put to, we do not doubt for a moment 
that we should make a good use of these or that they would 
be anything but a blessing to us. And so what has become 
of our theoretical and intellectual belief when we have thus 
come down into our will state, the normal condition of our 
ruling love, where we should prefer to trust ourselves and 
our disposal of events to that of the Divine Providence, 
although we would be quite willing to acknowledge the Di- 
vine Providence and be. thankful if we could only have our 
own way. 

_ This fluctuation of state between light and darkness, the 
intellect and the will states, the day and night condition, is 


after all the only way we can progress; and is the actual 


reason why the New-Church Sunday, or day of spiritual light 
and. instruction, alternates with the week-days of labor, bodily 
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and mental; for, each time, we go down into our will condi- 
tion furnished with new weapons to fight against our evils 
and new light to search them out. But when all this is 
known and admitted it is only a general view of the case, 
and as time progresses if we also are progressing we come 


into still more interior and at the same time more practical 


views of this matter of the Divine Providence, which yet 
more clearly and sharply place our responsibility where. it 


belongs, on ourselves. 


It is one thing as above suggested to ask for the guidance 
of Divine Providence, and another thing to really want it ; 


and it is easy to feel thankful for events which coincide with 
our own desires, while it is difficult to recognize as a blessing 


the event which opposes our own dearest wish. But there 
is yet a higher point of view, and reason for action, when we 
consider that the Divine Providence works through means 
to its appointed end, the formation of a heaven from the 
human race, and that those means or instrumentalities are 


‘angels and men among whom we have our place and part ; 


when we also further consider that all the interposition on 
our part of our own wishes, our desires, our plans, prudence, 
and self-derived intelligence — all summed up in our pro- 
prium — are so many hindrances to the divine work, to be 
cleared out of the way, instead of so many helps towards 
its realization; and when by these considerations we are 
enabled in the light of the teaching of the writings to real- 
ize the actual fact that we can of our own motion put our- 
selves outside the stream of the Divine Providence and en- 


deavor to work against it, to our own sorrow and injury, or- 


we can cooperate with the Divine Providence in the freedom 
which the Lord has granted us. 

Thus from the point of view of spiritual truth we are 
enabled to see that there is a constant effort on the part of 
the divine life to flow down to us, to enter that degree of 


the spiritual mind in us which is open for its reception, and | 


there to operate those uses which seem to us to be ours and 
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our doing ; and while we are in the endeavor to realize this, 
it is easy to see that here lies the only road to true happi- 
ness, and to understand and accept the teaching in “ Divine 
Providence,” 33, e¢ seg., as to how a man is more and more 
nearly conjoined with the Lord, “not by knowledge, intelli- 
gence, or even wisdom alone, but by a life conjoined to 
them.” For the life of man is his love, and “as the Lord 
flows into the life’s love of every one, and by his affections 
into his perceptions and thoughts, it follows that He cannot 
more nearly conjoin himself than a man permits by putting 
away the love of evil with its affections which are lusts,” 
and “in proportion as he removes them, the Lord comes 
nearer and conjoins Himself to him.” And in the same 
light we can see “that a man becomes happier in proportion 
as he is more nearly conjoined with the Lord;” for the 
felicities or joys of heaven ascend in like degree with wis- 
dom, as that is received by us and made our rule of life; 
and “felicities of affections of good and truth begin from 


the Lord, thus from the inmost, and thence diffuse them- 


selves into lower degrees even to the ultimates, and thus fill 


_ the angel and make him as it were all delight. Such felici- 


ties with infinite variety are in every affection of good and 
truth, especially in the affection of wisdom.” (n. 39.) 
When one contemplates this state of happiness he is 
tempted with the desire to enter upon jit at once, to have 
done with the old life of his proprium, to immediately put 
off the old man with his deeds and enter upon a new life of 
entire dependence on and devotion to the Lord. But it can- 
not be done at once; it is the old mistake of the hermits 
and the monks ; and though not quite the same as Bunyan’s 


_ Christian fleeing from the wrath to come, it is a desire to 


flee from the wrath of this present time, the daily cares, 
worries, and responsibilities of here and now, and is too 
much akin to the wish, referred to above, that some one 
would bequeath us a moderate fortune. 

We are instructed to ask only for our daily iia the 
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good belonging to and sufficient for our present state. And 
we are not to have all our enemies driven out at once, but 
it is said “little by little will I drive them out from before 
you ” (Exo. xxii. 30). So that, after all, the practical lesson 
we learn is to search out our evils and shun them as sins 
against: God. 

This then is the real trust in Providence, to look to the 
Lord for help to overcome our evils, not in bulk or in the 
mass, but one at a time as we become aware of them. Take 
for instance the next trade we make or business we do with 
our neighbor ; that is the time to discover our greed, our 
self-love, our estimate of true justice, our idea of truth-tell- 
ing — and, if we deal fairly and honorably, our pride in 
having done so. And when, looking to the Lord for light 
and help, we have found our weakness, and have received of 
Him strength proportioned to our need, we shall thereby be 
more nearly conjoined to Him, by reception of His life of 
truth and goodness ; and shall have a perception of the end 
of the Divine Providence, namely, the formation of a heaven 
from the human race by the conjunction of men more and 
more nearly to Him through their reception of His inflow- 
ing life. And thus becoming wiser and happier, they will 
perceive more evidently that they are the Lord’s, while their 
life and acts will appear to themselves more distinctly as 
their own. (Divine Providence, 45.) 


T. M. Martin. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE WORD NOT FROM 
THE SAME SOURCE AS ITS MATERIALS. 


In these days, when the higher criticism is exerting such 
influence, it is possible that, unconsciously, we may be 
swayed thereby, and inclined to accept its teachings, for the 
sake of placating its demands; and that, too, however loyal 
we may be to the revelation of the New Church. In view 
of this, a few thoughts on the subject may be in place; 
though it is not the purpose of the present paper to enter 
into a consideration of particular instances in which criti- 
cism seems to destroy the letter of the Word. 

The materials out of which the Word was constructed 
were taken largely from nature, and from the people, man- 
ners, customs, events, objects, and localities of the Bible 
countries. Of this, the Word bears prima facie evidence 
in abundance. The memories of the sacred writers were 


stored with materials from natural sources, just as our mem- 


ories are. We read :— 


The truths of the sense a the letter of the Word are in part not 
naked truths, but appearances of truth; and, like similitudes and com- 
parisons, are taken from such things as are in nature. (Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, 40.) 


We read again that our Word, which is called Moses and . 
the Prophets, has representative names of places from all 
the nations of Canaan, and likewise all the regions and all 
the rivers thereof (Arcana Coelestia, 3686). And _ still 
again :— 

The most ancient church was in the land of Canaan; hence arose the 
representatives of places, and on this account that land was given to 
Abram’s posterity, in order that the representatives of places might be 
retained, according to which the Word might be written. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 4447.) 
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But while the materials in the minds of the sacred writers 
were largely from the natural world, the writers themselves 
did not select from those materials and compose the Word. 
The Lord did this through them, while they were under 
divine control. We are taught as follows : — 


The prophets, through whom the Word was written, wrote as the 
Spirit from the Divine dictated; the very words which they wrote were 
uttered in their ears. (Arcana Ceelestia, 7055.) 


The Word has been dictated by the Lord, and that which is dictated 
by the Lord passes through all the heavens in order, and is terminated 
in man. (Heaven and Hell, 259.) 


The Word was not revealed in a state of the spirit, or in vision, but 
was dictated by the Lord to the prophets by the living voice, on which 
account it.is nowhere said that they spoke it from the Holy Spirit, but 


from Jehovah. (Apocalypse Revealed, 36.) 


The mode of this divine dictation is explained as fol- 


lows: 


I have been informed how the Lord spoke with the prophets through 
whom the Word was given. He did not speak with them as with the 
ancients, by influx into their interiors, but by spirits who were sent to 
them, whom the Lord filled with His aspect, and thus inspired the words 
which they dictated to the prophets; so that it was not influx but dicta- 
tion. And because the words came forth immediately from the Lord, 
each of them was therefore filled with the Divine and contains within it 
an internal sense, which is such that the angels of heaven perceive them 


in a celestial and spiritual sense, while men perceive them in the natural ~ 


sense. Thus the Lord has conjoined heaven and the world by the Word. 
How spirits are filled with the Divine from the Lord by aspect, has also 
been shown. The spirit filled with the Divine from the Lord knows not 
but that he is the Lord, and that it is the Divine that speaks, and this 
even until he has done speaking. Afterwards he perceives and acknowl- 


edges that he is a spirit, and that he did.not speak from himself but — 
from the Lord. Because such was the state of the spirits who spoke 


with the prophets, it is even said by them that “Jehovah spake;” and 
the spirits also called themselves Jehovah, as may be seen not only in 


(Heaven and 


Hell, 254.) 
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Thus we see that, though the materials for the writing of 
the Word were in the memories of the writers, the Lord 
Himself, not the writers, dictated what of those materials 
should be written, and what form they should assume. It 
is on this account that the Word is holy and divine not only 
in its spirit but also in its letter. We read : a 


It was shown me by wonderful experience that the Word is inspired 
not only as to all the particular expressions, but also as to all the partic- 
ular letters which compose every expression, and thus, as is also de- 
clared, as to the smallest iota. (Arcana Ccelestia, 1870.) 


It has come to pass of the Divine Providence of the Lord, that the 
Word as to the sense of the letter, from its first revelation, has not been | 
mutilated, not even as to a word or a letter in the original text; for every 
word, and in some degree even letter, is a support. (Apocalypse Ex- 
1085.) 


The ‘photolithographic manuscript of the “ 
Explained,” shows Swedenborg in this passage first 
wrote mutatum, changed, and then drew his pen through it 
and wrote, mutilatum, mutilated. 


The Word is Divine in its particulars, not only in the words but even 


. in the syllables and letters; . . . the Jews were impelled to count the 


letters; and believed that there are arcana in the several letters, though 


2 they did not know how. (Spiritual Diary, 5621.) 


Hence it is that of the Lord’s Divine Providence those books have 
been preserved entire, to an iota, since the time in which they were 
written, and that by the care of many who have numbered their minut- 
est particulars; this was provided by the Lord on account of the sanctity 
which is within each iota, letter, word, and thing they contain. (Last 


41.) 


This passage refers to the books of the Word in the Old 
Testament, and concerning those of the New we have the 
following :— 

It is to be known that in the spiritual sense all things cohere in con- 


tinuous connection, to the perfection of which every word in the sense 
of the letter or the natural sense conduces. If, therefore, a little word 
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were taken away the connection would be broken, and the coherence 
would perish. For this reason, and lest this should be done, it is added 


at the end of this prophetic book [the Apoc. xxii. 19], that not a word | 


should be-taken away. (Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 13.) 


It is said also in the same place (Sacred Scripture, 13), 
that the enumeration and preservation of the particulars in 
the Old Testament were done by the Masorites. 


He who, on sufficient evidence, has been led to regard 


these statements as part of a revelation of Divine truth to 


the rational mind, believes that, on careful examination, the | 


claims of criticism which militate against them will be found 
erroneous. | 

We may say that the Word “is s the Son of Man because 
its language, its forms of thought, even those of its deeper 
senses as written in heaven, are all from the experiences of 
men ;” but in what sense are these from the experiences of 
men? If it is meant that their own experiences were treas- 
ured up in the minds of the sacred writers, and that the 
Lord, not through their own freedom and rationality but by 
dictation, selected from those experiences the materials with 
which to construct the Word, then the statement is true; 
but if more than this is meant, it is not true. 

We may say, again, that the Word’s “life is from God, 
its body is from men.” But in what sense is its body from 


men? How much of man is in it? This is the question 


which has long puzzled the theologians —What is the human 
element in the Word? Is the body of the Word from man 
while he was in the possession of his memory, judgment, 
and reason ?* or is it merely from certain materials selected 
from man’s memory by the divine dictation? Is its body 
from man as to its form or organization, that is, in the sense 
of having been constructed by him? or is its body from man 


only as to the materials in human memories out of which > 


the Jehovah-angel constructed it? Such statements that the 


body of the Word is from man have a vagueness about them, 


* See footnote on pages 574, 575-— Eb. 
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which, if it is the mission of the New Church to preserve 
the divinity of the Word in its letter and spirit, is inadmis- 
sable. 3 

There is the same vagueness when we say, unqualifiedly, 
that the accumulation of the materials out of which the let- 
ter of the Word was formed was gradual, through long ages, 
like the formation of the earth’s strata. This also is true 
as applied to the materials in the writers’ memories out of 
which the divine dictation constructed the Word. It is true 
also of the structure of the Word. That, as we all know, 
was written by different persons, in different places widely 
separated, and at different times long ages apart. But when 
we say that, as the early beds of the earth’s crust were 
broken up and rearranged several times, so the Word after 
it was first formed was broken up and rearranged by the 
hand of man, as for instance when Moses copied into the 
Pentateuch certain things from the ancient Word, we had 
better be careful to state whether Moses did this in the 
exercise of his own freedom and rationality, or simply as 
the instrument of the Jehovah-angel. 

Even an apostle was correct in principle on this point, for 


he says : — 


Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and searched diligently, 
who prophesied of the grace that should come unto you, searching what 
or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow. (1 PETER i. 10, II.) 


There the prophets were, sitting down like little children, 


and studying the very predictions which they themselves 


had uttered. They knew no more about them than any one 


else did. They had received them by intromission into the 


spiritual world, without any perception of their meaning 
(Arcana Coelestia, 5121), and they had written them by 
divine dictation. Let us be careful that, with the light of 
the new dispensation, we do not fall behind the apostles in 
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our conception of the divinity of the Word, both as to its 


spirit and as to its letter. 


We may speak of the “ripple-marks” of rearrangement 


by a later hand in the Word, as for instance when a certain 
city is called Dan ina book which was written long before 
it was called so (GEN. xiv. 14; JUDGES xviii. 29), and where 
a king of the children of Israel is spoken of in a book 
written long before there were any kings of Israel (GEN. 
_ xxxvi. 31). But the question is, what force left those “ ripple- 
marks”? The truth is that man’s own proper power no 
more left those “ripple-marks” in the letter of the Word, 
than it left the ripple-marks in the strata of the earth. The 
correspondence between the two is complete, if we remem- 
ber that both were left by the divine power. 

We may say that Moses could not have written of his 
death before he died. But is this true? Emanuel Swe- 


denborg foretold the day of his death some time before he > 
died. Could he not, therefore, have written of it? Could 


- he not have made a record of it as though it had already 
occurred, if the Lord had controlled him to do so? Did 
not the Lord foretell His own sufferings and death ages 
before they occurred, and that, too, as if they had already 
taken place? And can He not, through a man, foretell the 
death of that man as though it were already in the past? 
Does not the denial of the possibility of this destroy the 
doctrine of prophecy ? 

‘But we are quite willing to admit that the death of Moses 
was not recorded by Moses himself, but by a later hand. 
Indeed, the “Adversaria” says so (III., 7760, 7762). But 
even with this admission, it by no means follows that the 
addition was from the writer’s own will or rationality, who- 
ever he may have been. The same divine dictation that 
controlled men to select from the materials at their com- 
mand, and write the Word in a certain form, could control 
them to make rearrangements and additions, and thus to 
leave “ ripple-marks ” on that form. 
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Not even is it true that all the materials out of which the | 


Word is constructed are from man. A large part of those 
materials consists of things seen and heard in the spiritual 
world ; as for instance the account of the resurrection of the 
saints who slept, and their going into the Holy City and ap- 


pearing unto many, the accounts of the Lord after His 


resurrection, and the visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and of John 
in the Apocalypse. Are these from man? Did man gather 


them into his memory as he does. the objects of the world, 


looking out upon them in the exercise of his natural senses ? 
No, they were given him by the Lord. The Lord opened 
his spiritual eyes that he might see. Were the visions of 
the wicked Balaam from man, when he prophesied good to 
Israel, “falling into a trance but having his eyes open” 
(NumB. xxiv. 7, 16)? No, had he been left to himself he 
would have prophesied evil instead of good. We are taught 
that even an evil person may have the revelation of vision 


- without any perception of its meaning. (Arcana Ccelestia, 


§121.) 
Paul had some of these materials in his memory, though 


he was never controlled to write any part of the Word, and 


_ in speaking of them he does not attribute them to himself, 


but says, “I will come to visions and revelations of the 
Lord” (2 Cor. xii. 1-4). Indeed, though these materials 
were in the memory of Paul, just as similar materials were 


_ in the memories of Ezekiel, Daniel, and John, and though 


they were not from man but were given by the Lord in 
vision, yet Paul implies that constructing those materials 
into a Word must be done by the Lord ; for he says that it 


is “not possible [oué exon] for man to utter” them. And 


so it appears that the visions of the Word are not from man 


at all but from the Lord, their only human element being 


the peculiarity of the mental mould in which they were cast. 

That many, perhaps most, of the materials in the memo- 
ries of the sacred writers, of which the Word was con- 
structed, were from different men, and were obtained by 
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them in the ordinary use of their powers, is a true doctrine. 
And those materials show the peculiarity of the writers ; , 
for the memory of one writer was not precisely like the 
memory of another. The process or experience of storing 
the memory was not particularly the same in every case. 
Even the things which were stored in the memory were not 
precisely the same to one as to another, any more than a 
half-dozen men to-day will see, judge of, and remember an 
event in the same way, and give the same account of it. All 
this is true, and accounts for the human element in the 
Word. But that the structure, form, or organization of the 
Word is from those who wrote it, when they were in the 
possession and exercise of their own proper powers, is not 
a true doctrine. The structure of the Word is no more 
from those who wrote it, than is the structure of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” from the pen wielded by John Bunyan. The : 
Lord as it were uses men as His pen, and the human mem- | 
ory, the outer court, as His inkstand, into which He dips : 
. His pen to write the Word. The ink is there, but the com- 
position is His own.* 


EuGENE D. DANIELS. 


* This illustration, and the language in at least one other passage that we 
have noted above, goes farther, apparently, than on the whole the writings 
give warrant for, or than perhaps the writer would really wish to maintain. 
We are not taught that the writers of the Word were absolutely passive 
and inert, like a thing inanimate. They were not bereft of all human facul- 
ties — not even in the extreme cases of apparent insanity referred to in the 
passage cited below; but rather the divine spirit took possession of and used 
their human faculties; yet without any violence to their freedom of will, which 
could not be violated, but only led. The inspired writers were not always in 
the same state of inspiration, nor subject to precisely the same influx. We 
are told that — 

“ There was influx from the world of spirits, and from heaven, into the 
prophets— partly by dreams, partly by visions, and partly by spoken words, Rs 
and with some into the very speech, and the very actions, thus into things per- as 
taining to the body; and then they did not speak from themselves, nor act " 
from themselves, but from the spirits that then occupied their body. Some 
then acted as if insane—as Saul when he lay naked, others when they 
wounded themselves, others when they put horns on themselves, etc... . 
There were also other influxes into the prophets; in truth they had their own 
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4 


WAS ALL SCRIPTURE DICTATED? 


IT is a common thought among reverent students of the 
Word that those who were selected to write portions of it 
_ were especially prepared for their work and then were led to 
perform their several tasks in full freedom. The writers of 
the Gospel are commonly thought of as having seen and 
heard, or as having gathered from those who had seen and 
heard, such material of Scripture that out of it, by the aid 
of the Holy Spirit, the Gospels were produced. This view 
has been expressed, or suggested, in a recent article in the 
REVIEW, in which the writer first quoted the well-known 
passage from “Heaven and Hell,” 254, as to the way in 
which the Word was given to the prophets by dictation, and 
then said :— 

To other parts of the Word I do not understand that this has any 
application. When John reports the beautiful passover discourse which, 
from the lips of the Lord Himself, had sunk deep into his heart, what 
need was there of another medium for that Holy Spirit which could 
bring all things to remembrance whatsoever the Lord had spoken? 
With Luke also, when his mind was already stored with the materials of 
the Gospel story, and with other writers of history of which they had 


\ 
freedom of action (essent sui juris) and of thought, only that spirits spoke in 
connection with them, and then for the most part in them — but the influx was . 
not into the thought and the will, but was only speech which came to their 
hearing.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 6212.) 

How far the writers were from being inert, or from contributing nothing 
from themselves to the outward form of what they wrote, appears in the fol- 
lowing passage from the “Adversaria,” Part III., n. 6965 : — 

“The angel who inspires the words to a prophet, or to those who utter the 
things inspired, as here to Moses,-.is only in things spiritual, and so acts into the 
mind of him who is inspired. He thus excites thought, which falls into words 
in the usual manner. The words in each case are in the prophet, and so are 
according to his apprehension, and just according to the form that they take 
in him. This is the reason why the style of the prophets is so different. Each 
one is inspired according to his analytic form previously induced. But this I 

. . can sacredly aver, that there is not the least of a word, not a jot, that is 
not inspired ; but it is varied a little, according to the gift of him who sets the 
- things forth— but yet, so that not even then is there a jot that is not in- 
spired.” — Ep. 
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full personal knowledge, there appears to be no need of another dicta- 
tion of what they already knew, but only of the full presence of the 
Spirit of the Lord to select and arrange the materials so that they might 
embody the Divine thought. (NEW-CHURCH REVIEW, January, 1897, 
page 8.) 


This suggestion, however, does not seem adequate to 
account for the whole contents of the Gospels, and it is of 
importance to notice some portions of them which may have 
an influence in forming our conception of ‘the manner in 
which the Gospels were made up, whether by selection only 
or by dictation also. | | : 

Of course the particulars of our Lord’s birth may have 
been told by Mary to others, and so may have become known 
to Luke, but this supposition does not cover at all the first 
chapter of Luke with its account of what took place at the 
birth of John at Hebron or some place remote from Naza- 
reth, Nor can we attribute the beginning of the Gospel of 
John to any other source than to that dictation which the 
prophets had in writing their portions of the Word. The 
account of our Lord’s temptation in the wilderness may 
possibly have been told by Him to the disciples, but can we - 
suppose that what took place in the Garden of Gethsemane 
was ever told to them by the Lord so that they wrote of it 
from remembrance of His account? Our Lord may have 
narrated the visit of Nicodemus, or Nicodemus may have © 
narrated it, but is it likely that the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria was told to disciples either by the Lord 
or by the woman? The miracles were doubtless witnessed 
by the disciples and could have been described by them, and - 
undoubtedly the parables were heard by them, but how did 
they know what our Lord did in the mountain after He had 
sent them away upon the sea? Must not the account of 
such solitary experiences have come in another way than by 
selection from the contents of the disciples’ minds? Again, 
who of the disciples knew what Judas did in the presence of 
the chief priests? And what disciples followed our Lord 
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through the scenes of His many trials before the crucifix- 
ion? | | 
In view of several such passages, which do not seem to. 
have come into the Gospels through the personal experience 
of the disciples in their dealings with our Lord, we are 
guided in understanding this teaching in “ Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture,” 2, and in “ True Christian Religion,” 190 :— 


The Lord the Saviour, who is the same as Jehovah, spoke the Word 
in the evangelists, much of it by His own mouth, and the rest by the 
spirit of His mouth, which is the Holy Spirit, through His twelve 
apostles. 


Here two ways of giving the Gospels are set forth, the 
first by the direct teaching of the Lord, and this would be 
applicable to the greater part; the second by the action of 
the spirit upon the writers, and this would be applicable to 
such portions as are mentioned above; but’ must we not 
acknowledge, in regard to both these classes of passages, the 
following teachings which relate to the whole Scripture ? 


He [the heavenly preacher] fully proved that that holy book [the 
Word] was dictated by —_— the Lord. (True Christian Religion, 

The Word was spoken by means of prophets and oad the angels 
dictating. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3039.) 


The Word was dictated by the Lord, and what is dictated by the 
Lord passes through all the heavens in order and terminates with man. 
(Heaven and Hell, 259.) _ 


The Word, which was dictated by the Lord, passed through the 
heavens of His celestial and His spiritual kingdoms, and so came to the 
man by means of whom it was written. (Apocalypse Revealed, 959.) 


The whole Sacred Scripture was dictated by God. (True Christian 
Religion, 6.) : 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was nothing made that was made. And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.” (JOHN i. 1, 3, 14.) By the Word here is meant the 
divine truth, because the Word which is in the church, is the divine truth 
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itself, for it was dictated by Jehovah Himself, and what is dictated by 
Jehovah is purely divine truth and can be nothing else; for it has passed 
through the heavens even to the earth and has been accommodated to 
angels in heaven and to men on earth. (True Christian Religion, 85.) 


Some of the Gospel material was doubtless stored in the 
disciples’ minds, but certainly some of it was not so stored, 
and the only teaching that we have in regard to all the ma- 
terial is that it came into the Gospels from the Lord through 
the heavens; or otherwise, however true er it 
would not have been the Word. 

_ Indeed the Apostolic Writings are spoken of in just such 
terms as are employed when the ~— view of inspiration 
is spoken of :— 


The apostles, after they were endowed with the Holy Spirit by the 
Lord, preached the Gospel through a large part of the world and pro- 
mulgated it by speech and writings, and this they did of themselves from 
the Lord, every one according to his intelligence. The Lord filled them 
all with His spirit, but each one took of it a portion according to the 
kind of his perception and carried it out according to the kind of his 
ability. (True Christian Religion, 154.) 


This is very different from the Gospel inspiration, and of 
the Gospel inspiration we seem to be so distinctly taught 
that to set aside the term “dictation” in favor of “selec- 
tion” or some other word of the kind causes confusion in 
the mind of the reader by giving him an inadequate idea of 
the divinity of the Gospels, of their origin in the divine 
mind and their descent through the heavens to man. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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JEPHTHAH AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


_THE name Jephthah signifies “ whom the Lord sets free.” 
He would therefore seem to stand for the man or woman 
who is set free or delivered by the Lord from his or her in- 
dwelling corruptions by combating and overcoming them, as 


Jephthah did the children of Ammon. His vow accordingly - 


that whatsoever should come forth (Hed. the comer forth) 
of the doors of his house to meet him on his return victo- 
rious from the battle, should be the Lord’s, and he would 
offer it up for a burnt-offering, would appear to denote the 
determination on the part of the regenerating man to hal- 
low and dedicate all the thoughts and actions that proceed 
from his mind and heart to the Lord and His service in 
humble worship and solemn devotion. : 

But as he advances in the spiritual life and, flushed with 
success in his victory over his natural and hereditary evils, 
is disposed to congratulate himself on his entire deliverance 
and purification from them, he is confronted with something 
which causes him to pause and fills him with consternation 
and dismay,— something which he had not hitherto imagined 
or realized to himself in its real, actual form, This some- 
thing is what is here represented by Jephthah’s daughter, 
his only child “coming out to meet him with timbrels and 
dances.” It is something which is nearest and dearest to 
us all and so identified with our very life that to resign or 
part with it is like resigning or parting with life itself. What 
can this be but that inmost and most intimate principle in 
us all, called in the doctrine of the church the proprium, or 
selfhood, which constitutes our individuality and distinguish- 
ing characteristic, and that which distinguishes and sepa- 
rates us from every one else. | : 

This proprium, as we know, is only evil and corrupt in us 
all, and is the origin of all evil in us. At the beginning, 
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as we are taught, or with the first men, this was not the 


case, for then men were not led by self but by the Lord, | 


and so their selfhood or individual life and will was always 
subordinate to and in agreement with the divine will. This 
is the state signified by Adam in Paradise, or the Garden of 
Eden: But in proportion as man fell away from this state 
and inclined to lead himself, his proprium began gradually 
. to assert itself in opposition to the divine will, until finally 
it acquired complete ascendency in man’s mind, and is now 
so evil and corrupt that, as we have said, it is nothing but 
evil and the source of all evil and every false and corrupt 
suggestion within us. | 

This, then, is what we understand to be represented by 
the only, dearly-loved daughter of Jephthah who comes out 
to meet him, as representative of the regenerating man or 
woman, after combat with spiritual foes. It is the idea of 
self and of our own goodness and deserving, and the taking 


to ourselves of the merit and the praise for the victory © 


achieved, and the attributing to ourselves alone of the power 
and wisdom to conquer in spiritual warfare, which we think 
is here signified by Jephthah’s daughter. And she is said 


to be his only child, and beside her he had neither son nor ~ 


daughter, to indicate, as we have said, the nearness and 
dearness of the proprium to every one of us, and the terrible 
wrench and struggle that it costs us to part with it and put 
it away. And the timbrels and dances with which she came, 
moreover, do they not most forcibly and fittingly describe 
the joy and delight which we find in ourselves, and in the 
thought that we govern and dispose of ourselves, and are 
sufficient unto ourselves for all occasions, even those of con- 
tending against evil in ourselves and the spirits of evil who 


foment and excite it in us, and who are meant in this 
history by the Ammonites who fought against Israel? No © 


wonder that Jephthah, in view of such a sacrifice and renun- 
ciation as the giving up of the proprium involves, when he 
saw his daughter (that is when we become conscious of the 
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selfhood thus rising up and becoming active in our souls), 
rent his clothes and said: “Alas, my daughter! thou hast 
brought me very low, and thou art one of those that trouble 
me; for I have opened my mouth unto ie Lord, and I can- 
not go back.” 

No, there is no going back when we have truly adliee 
our mouth or taken the vow or resolution to dedicate our- 
selves and all that proceeds from our hearts unto the Lord. 
Even the selfhood, or our very self and individuality must 


be given up and resigned, and merged in His divine pro-— 


’ prium, our will in His will, and our thought in His thought. 
This is not to give it up and resign it really, but to have it 
and enjoy it even more fully and perfectly ; and it is not to 
lose our will and adopt another’s, although such is the ap- 
pearance, but to receive our own vivified and purified and 
rendered tenfold more our own and our self than before. 
This, then, wé take to be the meaning of the fact that it 
is not said positively, or in so many words, that Jephthah 
sacrificed his daughter, but only that “he did with her ac- 
cording to his vow.” There is no sacrifice in the sense of 
slaughter and destruction, even in the spiritual idea, in the 
case, but in the true sense of the word, or of sanctifying 
and making holy, and dedicating to the Lord and His service 


_ which is “ according to the vow,” as we have seen. For this 


is the true idea and spiritual meaning of sacrifice, and not 
the Jewish and heathen one of killing and slaughtering. 
The animals and birds which were sacrificed were simply 
offered in worship, as the Rev. Mr. Noble showed long ago 
in the “Appeal,” in the same sense that the fine flour and 
meal or the incense were offered. The killing was only an 
accident in the case, to render the animals fit, and to make 
_ it possible to offer them for food on the altar, or table of the 
Lord. Hence they signified spiritually the purified affec- 
tions and aspirations of the soul presented in worship to 
Him from Whom they proceed, and dedicated and solemnly 
consecrated to Him and to His service. 3 
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In the case before us, therefore, where the offering is a 
human being, and one very near and dear, it is, as we have 
said, the devotion of our very selves and inmost life and 
being that is denoted, and the hallowing and sanctifying of 
our inmost heart and soul in solemn dedication to the Divine. 

But it may be thought that this act of Jephthah’s in the 
carrying out of his rash and wicked vow was representative 
of what is profane and abominable rather than of true wor- 
ship and the dedication of self tothe Lord. It is possible 
that this may be the case, and as we have no definite teach- 
ing with regard to the matter it is allowable for us to take 
that view of the subject if it seems the more probable and 
consistent one. We have thus far endeavored to present it 
in the more favorable light, for which there is no lack of 
examples in other parts of the Sacred Scripture. — 

We read, however, in reference to Abraham’s putting 
forth his hand to slay his son Isaac, in obedience to the 
Lord’s command, that it represented the Lord’s temptation 
“even to the death of whatever was of the merely human” 
in Him, in His actual death or breathing out of His life 
upon the cross; and it is added in the same connection: 
«This could not be represented by Abraham’s son, or Isaac 
| [that is, by his death], because to sacrifice sons was an 
abomination, but it was represented as far as possible, namely, 
even to the attempt, but not to theact.” We read further : — 


That it was known from the most ancient time that the Lord was to 


come into the world, and that He was to suffer death, may appear evi- 


dent from this consideration, that a custom prevailed amongst the Gen- 
tiles of sacrificing their children, they believing thus to expiate them- 
selves, and to make God propitious; which abominable custom they 
would never have practised as being of most religious obligation unless 


they had received from the ancients a tradition that the Son of God © 


would come, who, as they believed, was to be made a sacrifice. The 
sons of Jacob also inclined to this abomination, and so likewise did 
Abraham, for no one is ever tempted except by that to which he inclines. 
. . - But to prevent their falling into that abomination, it was permitted 
to institute burnt-offerings and sacrifices. | : 
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We learn from this, therefore, that it was a wicked thing 
and an abomination to sacrifice human beings, and especially 


‘sons and daughters, in worship. And if this was true of 


the Gentiles and heathen nations, still more wicked and 
abominable was it for the Jews and Israelites who had a 


_ knowledge of the true God and a revelation of His will. 


Jephthah, therefore, was guilty of a great sin in making such 
a vow as is here recorded of him and sacrificing his daughter, 
even though it was no doubt done out of religious zeal and 


a desire to destroy the enemies of the Lord and of His 


people. In the evil sense, then, we may suppose, he stands 
for those in the church who out of zeal for religion and the 
more effectually, as they imagine, to overcome evil in the 
church and in their own hearts, undertake to stifle and sup- 
press the innocent external delights and actions and pursuits 
of men — these being the “comers forth” of the doors of 
the house or mind, that is, the external words and actions — 
which Jephthah vows to offer up to the Lord for a burnt- 
offering. And in what follows, or the account of Jephthah’s 
daughter, we have the inevitable result and unanticipated 
consequences of such perverted and even profane worship 
and religious fanaticism, in the asceticism and Puritanism 
which comes at last to take possession of the church — 


placing an unnatural constraint and restriction upon even 


the necessary desires, such as those for food, drink, clothing, 
and recreation, and “forbidding to marry,” as the apostle 
says, or at least exalting celibacy above marriage as a higher 


and purer state, in direct opposition to the divine precept ; 


so that men, and especially women, like Jephthah’s daughter 
in this history, voluntarily offer themselves, in submission to 
the decrees of their religious guides, to vows of lifelong 


virginity and seclusion from the joys and uses of married 


life in the society of their fellows. | 
Well may these daughters of Jephthah “ bewail their 
virginity ” upon the mountains of celestial love, which they 


have thus really renounced, at least for this world, under the 
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idea of more perfectly attaining it, and well may the daugh- 
ters of Israel, as standing for the true members of the 
church and those who are in the love of the truth and not 
of false and perverted notions of religion, and in the life of 
usefulness and active engagement in the duties and obliga- 
tions which such a life entails, lament yearly and continually 
over such, and over this evil and corrupt state of things in 
the church, and long for its removal. And to this end they 
will be diligent and earnest in disseminating the knowledge 
of the truth in all lawful and kindly ways, but above all in 
following its teachings in their own case and in the example 
of a truly upright, useful, Christian life; which is as far 
removed from Puritanism and asceticism and mistaken zeal, 
on the one hand, as it is from license and self-indulgence on 
the other ; and which seeks to commend the principles of 
Capatianity to men by its sanity and “sweet reasonable- 
ness,” no less than by its — honesty, and charity be- 
tween man and man. 


-Epwin 
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THE SIGNS WHICH FOLLOW BELIEF. 


WHEN the Lord, after His resurrection, was about to be 
separated from His disciples, and to leave them without His 
natural guidance, He gave them, among other promises, the 
following :— 

These signs shall follow them that believe: In my name shall they 
cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents; and, if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover. (MARK xvi. 
17, 18.) | 

We know how these words were fulfilled to the very 
letter in the experience of the apostles themselves. It was 
no uncommon occurrence for them, as we read in the Book 
of Acts, to cast out demons or unclean spirits in the Lord’s 
name from those who were tormented by them. On the 
day of Pentecost they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and “ began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.” On a certain occasion a viper fastened on 
the hand of Paul, but he shook it off, and felt no harm. 
There is no record that any of the disciples drank poison 
without its hurting them, but we need not doubt that such 
may have been the case. That they repeatedly laid hands 
on the sick, who were thereby restored to health, is well 
known. 

The Lord speaks of these signs as things worthy of 
special: mention, because they were out of the usual course 
of nature. If they had been common occurrences, or such 


as take place in the ordinary experience of men, He would 


have had no occasion to mention them. It is an undoubted 
fact of history that, after the apostolic period, they ceased. 
Although it has been claimed by some in the church, and 
especially in the Roman Catholic portion of it, that mira- 
cles as great as those designated have occurred from time 
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to time, the claim is not authenticated, or entitled to cre- 
dence. There are those, however, who hold that the only 
reason why the signs do not continue is a lack of belief ; 
and that, when the Lord made the announcement to the dis- 
ciples, He gave expression to a general truth applicable to 
all ages of the world no less than to that in which He lived. 
In other words, it is maintained. that, if only there be a suf- 
ficient amount of the right kind of belief, it is possible for 
men to-day, and at all times, to cast out devils, to speak with 
new tongues, to take up serpents, and drink poison with 
impunity ; also to heal the sick by laying hands upon them. 
It is important, therefore, to consider whether any such in- 


ference is authorized, when the saying is viewed in the light. 


_of the general principles which the Lord taught, and of the 
work which He came to do. © | 

Our answer to this implied question, as we interpret the 
teachings of the New Church, must be in the negative. 
The Lord came to save His people from their sins. The 
purpose which He had in view was their spiritual welfare 
and happiness. The relation which He sought to establish 
with them was one which would result from His giving 
“light to them that sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death,” and guiding “their feet into the way of peace.” It 
was the relation of love, which on their part would be shown 


by keeping His commandments. While He was living 


among them, He did indeed perform many mighty works, 
which excited their astonishment. He changed water in a 
moment into wine, He walked on the sea, He calmed the 
raging billows by His word, and caused a few loaves and 
fishes to expand into food sufficient for a vast multitude. 
He also cast out devils, and healed the sick by laying hands 
upon them and in other ways. But these manifestations of 
His power were not the object for which He was born into 
the world ; they were only incidental. Mankind had at that 
time been so completely overpowered by evil influences as 
to be in almost total subjection to them. The light of di- 
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vine truth which had been revealed at a former period was 
well-nigh extinguished. Men scarcely knew the distinction 
between good and evil; and spiritual liberty was at the point 
of being lost. To deliver them from their subserviency to 
infernal spirits, to give them fresh knowledge of the truth, 
and to restore their freedom of choice between right and 
wrong, was what their Lord and Saviour accomplished for 
their benefit. As showing them His Divine nature and 
authority, He made unusual exhibitions of His power. By 
this means He gained their attention and belief at a time 


_ when these could have been gained in no other way. So 


low and external were their states of mind, that nothing but 
what they deemed miracles would convince them. 

Yet the miracles themselves were expressive of deeper 
efforts which He was making on their behalf. The relief 
which He brought to their bodies represented the deliver- 
ance which He effected for their souls. The wonders which 
He wrought before their eyes were the visible pictures of 
spiritual service which He was performing in His warfare 
with evil. Here, as elsewhere in the Scriptures, not the 
sign, but the thing signified, is of chief importance. So, 
too, with regard to the signs which it is said would fol- 
low those who believe. Speaking with new tongues, taking 
up serpents, the harmless drinking of deadly things, and 
even the healing of the sick, are small matters as compared 
with the lasting spiritual blessings which they typified. 
The latter continued long after the Lord and His immediate 
followers had ceased to live outwardly on the earth; but the 
mere type or figure in which they found natural expression, 
and which at first accompanied them, had no permanency. 
When its office had been fulfilled, of convincing those who 
needed outward proof of the Lord’s omnipotence, it passed 
away, and normal conditions returned. Men spoke only in 
their own tongues; the serpent’s bite produced its former 


fatal effect ; those who drank poison suffered the usual con- 


sequences ; and relief for bodily ailments was found, as 
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from time immemorial, in the storehouse of nature’s rem- 


edies. 
We may usefully consider the reason why, in the Lord’s 


good Providence, the age of miracles is past. Briefly, it is - 


because a higher relationship between the Lord and man 
can be established without them, than with them. The es- 
sence of this relationship on man’s part is perfect spiritual 
freedom, in which, without persuasion or compulsion of any 
kind, he makes the Lord’s will his own, and walks of his 
own accord in the way which leads to heaven. No spiritual 
teacher writes on this subject more plainly than Sweden- 
borg. He says:— 


Miracles are not now wrought as formerly, for the reason that they 


compel, and they take away free will in spiritual things; and from being 


spiritual they make man natural. Every one in the Christian world 
since the coming of the Lord can become spiritual, and he becomes 
spiritual solely from the Lord through the Word; and the capacity for 
this would perish if man were led to believe through miracles... . 
Miracles were wrought before the coming of the Lord, because those of 
the church were then natural men to whom the spiritual things which 
belonged to the internal church could not be opened; for, if opened, 
they would have profaned them. (True Christian Religion, 501.) 


Again he says, in explanation of the very passage from 
Mark, which we are considering: — - 


That a miraculous and not a saving faith is there referred to, is evi- 


dent from this, that the Jewish nation believed in Jehovah only on ac- | 


count of His miracles; for they were external men, and these are moved 
to divine worship only by external things, such as miracles which strike 
their minds. A miraculous faith was also the first faith with those 
with whom a new church was to be established, and it is also the first 
with all in the Christian world at this day; wherefore the miracles per- 
formed by the Lord were described, and also are preached; for the 
first faith with all is an historical faith, which afterwards becomes sav- 
ing, when man by his life becomes spiritual. For it is first of all to be 
believed that the Lord is the God of heaven and earth, and that He is 
omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, infinite, and one with the Father. 
These things are necessary to be known, and, so far as they are only 


known, they are historical; and historical faith causes the Lord to be — 
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present, because it is an intuition of the Lord from the quality of His 
divinity ; but still that faith does not save until man lives the life of 


faith, which is charity, for he then wills and does the things which he 


believes; and to will and to do is of the love, and love conjoins him 
whom faith causes to be present. (Apocalypse Explained, 815.) 


Still further his language i i 


It cannot be denied that miracles induce a faith, and vai per- 
suade that what is said and taught by him who does the miracles is 
true; and that all this at first so occupies man’s external thought as in 
a manner to bind and fascinate it. But man is thus deprived of his two 
faculties called rationality and liberty, and thus of the ability to act 
from freedom according to reason. (Divine Providence, 130.) 

A faith induced by miracles is not faith, but persuasion; for in it 
there is not anything rational, still less anything spiritual; for it is only 
an external without an internal. . . . When a miracle alone leads man 
to acknowledgment, worship, and piety, he acts from the natural man 
and not from the spiritual. For a miracle infuses faith by the external 
way and not by the internal way, thus from the world and not from 
heaven; and the Lord does not enter by any other way with man than 
the internal way, which is by the Word, and by teaching and preaching 
from the Word. And as miracles close this way, therefore at the pres- 
ent day no miracles are wrought. (/déd., 131.) 


The substance of these quotations is (and many more 
might be given) that miracles, or in other words, effects on 
the plane of nature outside the operation of ordinary meth- 


ods, and different from the usual experience, were permissi- 


ble only in an age of the world when men, on account of 
their natural and external state, could be affected by no 
higher influences. Genuine faith, or interior, heartfelt be- 
lief in the Lord as the one true object of worship, in whose 
sight all evil is sin, is never awakened or kept alive by mira- 
cles. The most that can be effected by this means is to 
arrest attention, and persuade one, for the time being, that 
He in whose name such mighty works were done must be 
Divine. But, if no further result follows, even this effect 


proves to be but transient, and passes away. Those who 


hear not Moses and the prophets would not be persuaded, 
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though one rose from the dead. What the Lord wishes 
with respect to all of us is that we should come into such 
relations with Him as freely and rationally to acknowledge 
the truth of His Word, and to make it the law of our lives. 
This is the faith which endures, which lifts man above 
worldly troubles and cares ; which, through good report and 


evil report, gives him inward quietness and assurance ; which 


is, in fact, a living bond of conjunction with his Lord. 

Of small significance to any one who is in such a case, 
_ are outward signs and wonders. His heart is all aglow with 
the sense of the Lord’s presence, and with the joy of trust- 
ful dependence upon Him. By whatever means he may be 
healed of physical infirmities, he knows that the power which 
healed him is the Lord’s. If, with all his efforts to obtain 
bodily relief, the relief does not come, he knows that the 
Lord has some good reason for withholding it —a reason 
which looks to the upbuilding of his spiritual character, and 
to his eternal well-being. He does not desire that deadly 
. things should cease to be hurtful; for it is by their hurtful- 
ness that he knows their quality and learns to avoid them. 


Moreover, it is by observing the outward visible effects of — 


evil, that its internal and essential character is impressed on 


the mind. The pain which attends the violation of nature’s 


laws teaches us to obey them. The direful consequences of 
sinful actions warns us that they must not be repeated. 
The sting of the serpent, and the distress and death caused 
by poison, declare to the enlightened mind, not only that 
these things are to be avoided for the body’s sake, but that 
they image forth even deadlier evils, which would destroy 
the soul. It is the latter which call for earnest and serious 
consideration. They are the enemies which our Lord came 
on earth to overcome, and which He continually overcomes, 
so far as they have dominion over us. 

The passage which is the subject of these reflections 
gives us the promise that, if we truly believe, we shall be 
able in the Lord's name to subdue these enemies, “In His 
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name,” that is, by virtue of the relation which we bear to 
Him, through accepting Him as the God of our worship, 
and endeavoring to be guided by His precepts, we shall be 
made strong in the warfare against all evils. The demons 
which we shall cast out are the false persuasions and influ- 
ences which would fain corrupt our hearts and bind them 
in the chains of sin. The new tongues with which we shall 
speak, are the doctrines of faith and life revealed by the 
Lord in His Word, that fill our minds with their perénnial 
freshness, and prepare us to meet all temptations and every 
variety of circumstances. We shall take up serpents, in 
the sense of having power, through the Lord and His Word, 
over the low, sensual, deceitful thoughts and feelings which 
the serpents represent. The deadly thing which we shall 
drink without hurt is in like manner the malice and cunning 
of the evil who infest us, and which, if resisted in the 
Lord’s name, will be rendered harmless. We shall likewise 
be cured of all spiritual diseases, that is, of sins and iniqui- 
ties, through the communication of life from heaven and 
the Lord, which communication is denoted by the laying on 
of the apostles’ hands. ; 

These are the true, the living, and the permanent signs 
which follow them that believe. As compared with them, 
every mere outward phenomenon, however marvelous, 
amounts to very little, and can easily be spared. They are | 
the blessings of eternal life, for the sake of which earthly 
- life was given. They betoken the higher level to which the 
Lord seeks to raise men, that He may be conjoined with 
them in love and peace forever. | 


2 


JAMES REED. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE LAYMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


At the graduating exercises of the New-Church Theological 
School in Cambridge, Mass., last spring, the president of the 
Corporation, Hon. Albert Mason, made a brief address in behalf 
of the laymen of the church. We wish to refer to some of the 
declarations in that address, in part because they appeal to us 
as wise, and partly because they enable us to view some of our 
church problems and needs as they appear to a layman in 
whose devotion and sound judgment we have such confidence. 

Said Judge Mason to the graduating class : — 


The laymen’s congratulation upon the completion of this school study is 
hearty and cordial. We want to make it as cheery and helpful as can be 
genuine and truthful ; but it would be wrong to tell you that the laymen of the 
church already clearly and fully appreciate the high calling to which you are 
looking, and the great practical value of the service which you seek to render 
in it. 

There may be here and there those who, from intimate acquaintance with 
the writings of the church and much reflection upon the practical application 
of their teaching, have as clear thought upon the distinctive use of the clergy 
as those with whom it is the life work, and perhaps better appreciation of 
what laymen need from ministers. If this is true of a few, for the most part 
as laymen we are much absorbed in the things which pertain to the natural 
problems of our own work. We study the deep spiritual principles which 
should underlie and control all our activities only as we have opportunity in | 
the home and Sabbath states provided for rest and spiritual refreshment. 
We do not know, much less have habitually in mind, our dependence upon 
the ministration of spiritual teachers for spiritual health and growth, nor how 
vital such spiritual health and growth are to orderly and effective activity in 
the things of this present natural life and thus to the very uses which com- 
prise our own daily vocations. , 

In part because we do not know this, and must learn it very slowly, we can- 
not yet make adequate return for what we should receive from the clergy. 
As yet there cannot be suitable endowment of churches to give stability of 
income to faithful pastors, nor can current provision for their support be 
made with that certainty and fulness which efficiency and growth require. 


So frank a statement of the problem of the layman to do his 
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full duty to the church at the same time that he knows himself 
to be deeply engrossed in the duties and cares of his natural 


calling, cannot but be helpful to the ministers who have so much » 


greater opportunities for the study and care of spiritual things, 
yet who would doubtless be as much absorbed in the things per- 


taining to natural occupations as their lay brothers, were they to 


change places. A sympathetic appreciation of the conditions 
under which a busy layman lives his life, however devotedly he 
may love the church, must be had by the ministry, otherwise there 
can be but little mutual confidence and helpfulness. 

Judge Mason, however, in his address, went on to say : — 


If laymen must confess serious shortcomings in their relation to the 
clergy which inevitably hinder the full service which otherwise the clergy 
might give, there is much which can be truthfully said to encourage and stim- 
ulate to hopeful effort. If we have not thought out the particulars of our 
indebtedness to the church and its ministers as clearly as could be wished, 


_there is at least some acceptance of the general teaching that the mainte- 


nance of an efficient ministry is the central use of the associated church. 


In support of this, Judge Mason points out that the Theologi- 
cal School, although unpretentious in its equipment, has the 
largest endowment yet given by the New Church to any depart- 
ment of its work, and is upon a substantial financial footing. 

Of the ministerial service itself he said : — 


Ministerial service in the New Church has undoubtedly improved both in 
the adaptation of its methods to the conditions under which the new truths 
must be presented, and in the interior quality of the teaching given. This 
school has had no small part in promoting this improvement, and I venture 


_ to think, what may not be so readily conceded, that the laity of the church 


has been in a good degree responsive to every real advance which the minis- 
ters have made. | 


This brings us to the concluding portion of the address which 
seems to us to show clear spiritual insight, and which makes a 
simple but impressive plea .to the ministers to give of their best 
in their work of preaching the Word of God. . 


I believe it is true that laymen have gained in capacity to receive and in 
desire to obtain the deeper truths which may be drawn from the Word. The 
laity is still far from full appreciation of what can be given and of its vital 
relation to all genuine and orderly life on the natural plane, but the patient 
efforts of the clergy to give them more interior instruction have not been 
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~ fruitless. Those about to enter the ministry will have no occasion to with- 
hold the best which they are able to give, for fear that it cannot be received. 
Let them strive earnestly for wisdom, tact, and grace in the method of pre- 
senting the heavenly message; but in behalf of the laity I urge them to be- 
ware of any mode of preparing or delivering sermons which does not aid 
their own thought to reach and hold the deeper truths of that portion of the 
Word which for the time they seek to open to the people. 

No perfection of logical method, no felicity of language or grace of de- 
livery can suffice to make the surface lesson of a scripture text a substitute 
for its profounder teaching. If the minister rest in the letter or go only so 
far within the letter as general truths will carry his thought, he will open no 
deep sources of supply, and earnest New-Church laymen will go out from his © 
preaching hungry for the Word of God — starving for the bread of life. 


It should be an inspiration to the ministry to feel that a very | 
considerable proportion of the laity whom they serve are really 
hungering for the unfolding of the holy Word. In the days 
when the Divine Teacher opened the Scriptures to some of His 
followers, and showed in them the things concerning Himself, 
their hearts burned within them. The pleais not for a pres- 
entation of spiritual abstractions, but for a deeper unfolding of 
the Word of the Lord, so that they who have “ears to hear” 
may hear and see Him in it, and through Him see the heavenly 
truth which can speak with power to their own spiritual experi- 
ences and states of life. The Lord, as all New-Churchmen be- 
lieve, has made provision that this may be done. It is a matter 
of surprise and disappointment that of the sermons which annu- 
ally appear in our periodicals, so few, comparatively, are of this. 
expository character. The presentation of subjects in sermon 
form, using some scripture passage simply as an announcement 
of the topic or doctrine to be set forth, will, we are sure, prove 
less satisfying and stimulating to the spiritual life both of the 
hearer and of the preacher than the unfolding of some portion 
of the inspired Word. That this work of exposition requires 
insight and grace, first in seeing and then in bringing messages 
of life, needs hardly to be said. But insight and grace could 
scarcely be devoted to a higher object, or one which promises 
such sure spiritual returns. This deeper need which earnest 
laymen feel is the New-Church preacher’s opportunity. May it 
be given all who preach the Word to preach it with power.. 


«x. s. 
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THE NEW-CHURCH ORGANIZATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


VERY great interest attaches to the development of the New- 
Church organization among the British, on account of the sim- 
ilarity of their circumstances and mental characteristics to our 
own. To be sure, England has an established church to which a — 
certain social prestige attaches, but there are so many dissenting 
bodies in England, and they are so powerful and many of their 
ministers so intelligent, that the New-Church people find an op- 
portunity in England almost, if not quite, equal to that in the - 
United States. 

In the beginning a few individuals i in London were led to know 
each other, and meetings for mutual help naturally followed. 
Then came the establishment of a ministry, and in both countries 
the first ministers were men of intellectual ability, but without 
especial training in the art of preaching. 

For some time im England a number of the people, led by a 
most venerated leader, the Rev. John Clowes, took the ground 
that a separate organization was unnecessary and even disorderly ; 
but the force of circumstances in time brought this company to 
an end, and yet of course in both countries there remain some 
who, while receiving the new faith or at least believing that they 
do so, find themselves at ease in repeating the creeds which they 
no longer believe. 

At the present time, without regarding the organizations in 
either country in an arrogant way, it is truth to say that it is 
impossible to get within the sphere of the new faith as openly 
acknowledged without approaching the societies as they exist 
under the name “ New Church.” 7 

It is fair to regard and compare the work of our people in both 
countries with reference to the three great uses of the ministry, 
_ the missionary work, and the business of publishing. In England 
no fully developed theological school has been attained to, but 
there is careful provision for the training of ministers, and every 
effort is made to adopt as students only suitable men and to have 
their studies supervised by the wisest ministers. There is not a 
sufficient supply of students, and not all the ordained ministers — 
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are doing excellent work, but there are among them admirable 


men of thorough devotion and of marked ability in public dis-_ 


course. 

Lay preaching, which has become almost unknown in America, 
still exists in England, and several men labor with efficiency. 
The ministry as a distinct profession is not so fully developed in 
England as in America, but it is on the way to it, there being 
little opposition to progress so far as considerations of use point 
out the way. To schemes for a final arrangement of the ministry 
which seem to come from minds not of a practical type, the 

brethren listen without being convinced. They have, meanwhile, 
‘ ordaining ministers, local pastors, and authorized leaders. In 
providing for a term of probation for a candidate they defer the 
ordination longer than we do, and run the risk of making it seem 
_ unimportant, but this delay grows out of their respect for the 
ministry and their caution in regard to its members being men 
who will wear well. : 


In missionary work they labor more thoroughly at home than. 


we do, and do less abroad. They deal efficiently with libraries, 
they provide lectures, they employ two skilful men as ministers 
at large, they do fine work in their Evidence Society, and they 
have their territory divided into sections, each of which is fur- 
nished with a local missionary society. They would probably 
say that we are inefficient in local work, and it must be confessed 
that we have nothing to compare with their thoroughness in their 


limited field. For example, four hundred libraries are supplied — 


with their M/agazine, and the use of the copies is carefully watched. 

In foreign missionary work, however, we do more by maintain- 
ing an organic connection with the fields and workers abroad, 
and yet giving them full local liberty. In once ordaining a min- 
ister for labor on the Continent, the English brethren met with a 
disappointment and came to a stop. We have known. rent 
ments, but we have not stopped. 

In their publishing work the English friends surpass us, both 
in its extent and in its perfection. They gladly praise some of 
our work, and especially they regard our Review and Helper 
with satisfaction, but they express disappointment with other 
publications. The Swedenborg Society, which is strictly a pub- 
lishing body, outranks in age and influence any one of our Amer- 
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ican publication societies, of which, unfortunately, the Conven- 
| tion itself must be placed at the bottom of the list. 
: A word must be said about places of worship and religious 
._ services. The churches are always neat and are often very 
beautiful. They are generally so placed as to have grass and 
shrubbery about them. The minister during service commonly 
wears a white robe. The service is read from a volume contain- 
ing ten services used in rotation. The diction of these services 
is rather heavy, and there is some desire to simplify it; but the 
services are reverently rendered. Good choirs are generally to 
be found. Such selections for chanting as we have are used less 
frequently. Many hymns are sung, and some of them are better 
than ours and should be in use by us. To the English and 
Scotch our service would seem too brief. In preaching it may be 
that we should compare favorably, but no traveler hears enough 
sermons to characterize them. Perhaps they are more argumen- 
tative than with us, but one textual sermon preached before Con- 
ference was in just the form which our ministers most cultivate. 
As between the, organizations in the two countries there is 
much more of likeness than of dissimilarity, and the very cordial 
relations existing between the Conference and the Convention 
promise well for future cooperation and for usefulness to the 
common cause. Certainly nothing could exceed the genuine en- 
thusiasm with which a representative of our Convention is re- 
ceived by the Conference, and it is of no little importance that 
this cordiality be preserved and increased. At the present these 
two larger bodies are cooperating in the attempt to make a tran- 
slation of the Word by the aid of the light thrown upon its mean- 
ing in the teachings of the New Church, and they have combined 
their resources in the phototyping of Swedenborg’s manuscripts. 
They are also interested in several of the same missions. No 
refusal to cooperate in any proposed work has ever been given 
by either body. The wish may be frankly confessed that our 
REvIEW might be in some way an international production, and 
this wish has already found informal expression in England, but 
the time for that seems not to have fully come. We have reason, . 
_ however, to suppose that our brethren will find a well-developed 
quarterly and a weekly of broad scope more useful ‘thes a con- 
tracted a, and a small weekly. 


T. F. W. 
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THE NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


THE recent issue of a new catalogue of our Theological School 
gives occasion for considering the work which the school under- 
takes, and has thus far accomplished. The last catalogue was 
published in 1889, just before the school took possession of its 
present quarters in Cambridge. The new one carries out the 
plan, previously adopted, of publishing the names of all the stu- 
dents from the beginning, and brings down the list to the end of 
the last school year. A brief sketch of the history of the school 
is prefixed, superseding the more detailed and lengthy one con- 
tained in the earlier catalogues. There is also a complete list of 
boards, officers, and instructors connected with the school, to- 
gether with a full statement of the courses of instruction. 

From the data which are given, it appears that during the 
thirty years of the school’s existence, eighty-four students have 
received the benefits of its instruction for a longer or shorter 
period. Among them are no less than fifty-two who have been, 
or still are, actively engaged as ministers and pastors in the ser- 
vice of the church. Since the school was established in Cam- 
bridge, twenty-six men have been registered as students, and © 
fourteen have entered our ministry. Of the one hundred names 
of ministers reported in the last Journal of the Convention, forty- 
two are of those who at some time studied at the school. 

We believe that there has never been any difference of opinion 
in the church as to the importance of maintaining an_insti- 
tution for the preparation of men for the ministry. Our school 
has been more or less criticised, as was to be expected. Nothing 
in this world is perfect, and, if any thing were perfect, it would 
still be a target for faultfinders. Yet we do not feel that an un- 
usual or unreasonable amount of doubt has been expressed as to 
whether the school is doing the most or the best which could be 
justly required of it. This question is always a proper one to 
ask, and, unless it were occasionally asked, no steps could be 
taken on the road to improvement. We are, however, inclined 
to think that, on the whole, the legitimate needs of the church 
have been met by the school fairly well, and that such, on reflec- 
tion, would be the general verdict. 
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Surprise and regret are sometimes felt that the number of stu- 
dents in the school at any given time should be so small. But is 
not the supply fully equal to the demand? Would more students 
than we have had of late years be likely to find employment, 
after the school course was over? When we take account of the 
number of able and respected ministers at present without pul- 
pits, we cannot surely, with any confidence, answer the last ques- 
tion in the affirmative. For the sake of a larger and more va- 
ried companionship among the students themselves, it might 
seem pleasant that there should be more of them working to- 
gether; but this temporary advantage would but poorly compen- 
sate them for the want of occupation at the end of the course. 
In this matter, as in others, we apprehend that things will, for 
the most part, adjust themselves according to natural laws and 
prevailing conditions; so that there is no real cause for weaned 
on account of it. 

The quality of our ministers, whether graduates of the school 
or not, has sometimes been unfavorably remarked upon. To this 
point we have given considerable thought; and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that for character and ability they will average 
the equals of any other similar body which can be found. This 
is none the less true, even though few, if any, of them would be 
regarded as men of exceptional brilliancy in the sense of being 
well adapted to attract wide public notice. But for the work 
which they have in hand, namely, that of expounding the deeper 
meaning of the Scriptures, and making spiritual things real and 
intelligible to those who are ready to receive them, we do not 
think there can be any just doubt of their ample qualifications. 
The New Church does not appeal to the external nature and 
thought of man, but to his internal motives and perceptions. 
Her influence is, almost of necessity, deep, quiet, and unostenta- 


- tious. Such likewise will be the characteristics of those who 


worthily represent her. Natural talents and capacity are not to 
be underrated. They have their place in each man’s equipment 
for useful service. But it should never be forgotten that in the 
work of a New-Church minister they have but little value, if the 
higher requirements of true spiritual life and intelligence are 
lacking. They are secondary, but these are primary. To create, 
nourish, and strengthen these should be the chief aim of our 
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Theological School; and, so far as it is accomplished, the result 
will be men well instructed in the doctrines of the church, and 
full of the spirit of the Lord, whose ruling desire is to go forth 
from Him, and not in the power of their own selfhood, teaching 
and leading in the way to heaven. 


If the church can have the services of such men, who in other | 


respects are not —— ns she ought to be satisfied. 
J. R. 


ARE MISSIONS JUSTIFIED? 


“‘ Missions are absurd,” lately exclaimed a college student. 

“Look at Japan: it was making progress towards a rational com- 
bination of Buddhism and Shintoism, and it was prepared to ac- 
cept anything which it could see to be wise, like the Spencerian 
philosophy ; when, all at once, the American missionaries go out 
and tell them that they are all going to hell, that their revered 
parents have gone to hell, and that the only way of salvation is 
to accept an incomprehensible Trinity and to be narrow and 
bigoted generally. Could anything be more absurd?” 
_ This, no doubt, expresses a rising feeling in the younger gener- 
ation. In its eyes the glory of missions has departed. This, no 
doubt, has something to do with the falling off in contributions 
made to the funds and with the diminished — for mission- 
aries themselves. 


Of course, as is usual with young people, the young man’s re- 


marks were sweeping in their character. He was taking Japan 
as a type of all the nations to which missionaries go, but it is 


vastly above the average in intelligence and morality. He was. 


also assuming that the missionaries would teach in a random way 
the most repulsive errors of a falsified Christianity, but it is well 
known that they generally use discretion, even to an extent which 
has brought them under censure at home. Moreover, it might 
easily be shown that not only are missions commanded as a vital 
part of Christianity, but also that they embody, when conducted 
' jn the right spirit, the very principle of brotherly love; “ Freely 


ye have received, freely give.” “Go ye into all the world and — 


preach the Gospel to every creature,” — 
It seems necessary to remark upon this question of the utility 
of missions, because it concerns in an important way the duties 
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of those who receive the teachings of the New Jerusalem. We 
may imagine such a person on a journey. He comes to a country 
like Holland. He goes into the churches and finds small congre- 
gations listening to monotonous expositions of stated lessons 
from Scripture. He learns that the coldness of the Reformed 
Churches is leading to a revival of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which substitutes for the empty chancel a splendid altar and for 
the long and dreary discourse a rythmical ritual. Apparently all 
are getting what they want, which with not a few consists in 
making Sunday a mere day of recreation. 

Now in such a case the New-Churchman may come to one or 
the other of two conclusions — either that it is folly to attempt 
anything, or that it is necessary to make a general assault upon | 
things as they are. Both of these ideas we regard as unwise, 
and, when compared with a third course, they are quickly seen 
to be so. That third course is to look for a means of beginning 
very modestly and patiently to realize in life and to promulgate 


by the press the truths of the opened Word. 


Now, under the Divine Providence, precisely this third course 
is the one which is possible as well as reasonable, reasonable 
because either general indifference or quixotic attack is alike 


_condemned by the very spirit of our Lord, possible because in 


many instances the actual case has been about as follows : — 

An individual of intelligence, already dissatisfied with irrational 
teaching given by the established church, learns of the new faith 
in some way which seems marvelous, but is simply the way of 
Providence. He reads, he accepts, he feels the apostolic im- 
pulse, he gets a work of Swedenborg translated, he circulates it 
as he can, he makes a modest beginning of a society by opening 
his house for public worship of the glorified Lord. He finds here 
and there a corecipient and coworker. This is the kind of mis- 
sion which no one can object to and which time and time again 
has received the blessing of the Lord. | 

Holland has been alluded to. A careful inquiry shows that a 
gentleman residing at The Hague is acting as a leader of the 
Dutch movement, that he is already at work translating, and that 


he has found fellow believers in Rotterdam and some six other 


places, This is the mission in Holland, and New-Churchmen 
everywhere can encourage it with full confidence that they are 
doing a deed of Christian love to that nation. 
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Now the same is true of Italy, with its Signor Scocia in Flor- 
ence, and his already fairly numerous Italian and Sicilian co- 
workers. It is true in Russia to a degree. And it is true in 


many instances to be found upon the foreign lists in the journals 


of the English Conference and the American Convention. 

But there are also several cases in which the next stage of de- 
velopment has been already reached. In Denmark there is an 
organized society at Copenhagen. There is one in France, at 
Paris. There is one in Austria, at Vienna. There is one in 
Hungary, at Buda-Pesth. There are three or four in Switzerland. 
There are as many in Sweden. Germany is backward, and so is 
Norway, but active individuals are known in both. 

There are organizations in Australia and in South Africa. The 
wide distribution is remarkable, even as it is in our own southern 


country, where Savannah, Jacksonville, Chattanooga, Galveston, 
and Milano are centres of influence well situated as points of. 


beginning the organization. 
Of course our duty goes still further. Our mission is to all 
the world. The English have seen this and have already done 


what they could for India and the nations speaking Arabic. 


Japan should be considered before long. But in no case does 
the New Church go to condemn what is good in the traditional 
religions. It goes to add its clearer light, to explain human 
problems, and to teach a spiritual natural life.. It goes “not to 
destroy but to fulfil.” It is a religion of truth and of love as well. 
Its message is, ‘“* Peace, peace to him that is near and to him that 
is far off.” | 

One thing our missions must have — patience. Without the 
patience that is born of trust in the Lord and affection for the 
fellow man, our work will have so much of human ambition in it 
that it will surely fail. These little beginnings, let them be cher- 
ished as very important ; and let them not be measured by any 
merely worldly standard, but by their intrinsic spiritual importance. 
Those who are engaged in them should feel the support of breth- 
ren in other countries, and, if they are tempted to urge on a too 
hasty ecclesiastical development, they should be led to see that 
slow growth is the law of safe development, and that this day is 
the day of small things in the fulfilment of divine prophecy. 


T. F. W. 
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PHENOMENAL AND SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 


THE present interest in and experiment with “occult forces,” 
so called, is awakening quite a general desire to base faith upon 
phenomena rather than upon a spiritual understanding of the 
laws of heavenly life revealed in the Sacred Scriptures, and in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Word. made flesh. It is interesting 
to know, as has been pointed out, that a somnambulist can read 
a book with eyes tightly closed; that a psychometrist can dis- 
cover certain prominent traits of character of a stranger by hold- 
ing a letter which he has written; that there is a law of mental 
cure of physical disorders; that the subjective or unconscious 
mind may solve problems when asleep, or search out stolen goods | 
in a condition of clairvoyance, or impress its thoughts upon other 
minds across continents or seas. All this is phenomenal. All 


this points to the existence of a plane of life above that of the 


physical senses — “ an interior atmosphere, separate from all that 
our senses can detect, and yet belonging to this world, through 
which thoughts of this world can be telepathed.” Many are 
making a religion of this, and making it the basis of their high- 
est belief and hope. , 

This, however, is to be distinguished oi spiritual religion. 
The somnambulist who can read a book with his eyes closed, 


may be. unable to see the truths of heavenly wisdom flashing 


within the Word of God with his eyes open. The psychometrist 
who can discover certain traits of character in a stranger by 
holding one of his letters, may not with the Gospels in his hands, 
see in the risen and glorified Lord the God of heaven and earth. 
There is a law of mental cure which may heal physical diseases ; 
but all the “mind-healers”’ in the world cannot for one instant 
take the place of Him who said, “Go and sin no more,” and 
whose infinite wisdom and love can alone cure the sicknesses of 
soul from which men suffer, and give them the power to become 
the children of God. The subjective or unconscious mind may 
solve problems when asleep, or search out stolen goods in a state 
of clairvoyance, or impress its thoughts upon other minds across 


continents and seas; but to know God when awake, to search 


out and lay up when in our right mind treasures in heaven, to 
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let the light shine out of characters redeemed and purified — that 
is spiritual. Always the two things are different. The phenom- 
enal and the spiritual are on different planes. The mesmerists, 


psychometrists, hypnotists, mediums, mind-curers, are on one — 


plane, and the Redeemer and Saviour of men is on another. 
Anything which diverts or prevents men from basing their spir- 
itual confidence on the Lord Jesus Christ, anything which, 
whether through mediums, clairvoyants, astrologers, and the like, 


attempts to dictate to man just what he shall do, or tries to pry | 


into secrets of character, or to know the future, is holding the 
soul to this lower level of phenomenal life and withholding it 
from a true spiritual life. 

It is a law of the Divine Providence that man should act from 
freedom according to reason. He is not to be over-persuaded, 
nor driven by fear. He is not to be made to feel that in any 


least act of his life he is being unwillingly controlled by the Lord - 


or His angels. The Lord will do everything possible to shield 
him in danger, to raise him up if he falls, to comfort him, to 
bring good out of evil. He will encourage, He will forgive, He 
will give new opportunities — He will do everything but compel. 
He will not compel any one to be a good man, nor a believing 
man, nor a heavenly-minded man. Everything that can be done 
to make him so, will be done, up to this point of trespassing on 
his freedom. It was to secure this larger and higher freedom of 
choice, that the Lord, when He came among men, prepared the 
way as gently as possible for a release from a dependence upon 
signs and wonders which even the churchmen of the day desired, 
and to lay the foundations for a deeper reliance upon the love 
and wisdom of God, of which He was the perfect embodiment. 
They came clamoring for a sign. Even at the cross they prom- 
ised to believe if He would release Himself by miracle and come 
down. 

But it would have been a coming down, a lowering of His di- 
vine purposes, to substitute the phenomenal for the spiritual. 
And the same applies with even greater force to-day. To the 
twelve apostles the Divine Teacher said: “To you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.” For those who 
believe that the Lord is making His second or spiritual coming 


in the opening of the Sacred Scriptures the words are written: 
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““Now it is permitted to enter understandingly into the mys- 
teries of faith.” The preparation, the appeal, is for a spiritual 
religion. The pillar of fire, as the Israelites saw it, no longer 
shines at night to mark out the way, nor does the pillar of cloud 
move by day. What then? The wisdom which searched out a 
place in which the children of Israel might pitch their tents, has 
manifested itself in Him who assures men of His divine com- 
panionship and guidance on a higher and surer plane of life 
when He said: “I am the light of the world; he that followeth 
after Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” 


Jae 


ABUNDANCE AND CONQUEST. 


‘THE newspapers of the day are rejoicing over the return, ap- 
parently, of business prosperity. After a long period of depres- 
sion, we are, according to present assurances, to see “good 
times.” It is natural that we should desire to make our present ~ 
life abundant, to make.our knowledge as ample as possible, to 
cultivate this talent and that taste. So all about us this work of 
cultivation is going on, and men puta high value upon it. So 
we see lives becoming abundant. Figuratively speaking, they 
plow their fields, they dress their vines. After a time we speak 
of them as “cultivated.” They have prospered, they have read, 
they have studied, they have traveled, they have had refining 
companionship. With some, this life of natural cultivation pre- 
sents itself as a duty; with others it is an attraction which may 
develop into a positive passion. The present generation prizes 


it. Is it equally alive to the duty of spiritual self-conquest ? 


All this abundance, what is it for, what is it worth, if there be 
not some great, well-disciplined soul to possess and administer 
it? ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” Let him accumulate them as he will, let 
him pile them up about him — his wealth, it may be, his art, his 
good taste, his knowledge even —no man’s life consists in these 
things. However much he may prize them, however strongly he 
may cling to them, they are at the best only his possessions. 
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They certainly are not the man. Within the possessions, few or 
many, is the possessor — what the Lord called the life, the soul, 
whose quality He knows. Hence His admonition: “Seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” He is not despising possessions. He 
is trying to have us see that before they can have any lasting 
value for us, everything depends upon the quality of the pos- 
sessor. If that is not consecrated, if that is not strong in spiritual 
desire, the things which the man has succeeded in adding to his 
life are of no essential value to him. Abundance and cultivation 
without self-conquest cannot be a lasting blessing. Prosperity 
without a true soul cannot make a man entirely rich. To this 
work of self-conquest men are summoned in these stirring words 
of the prophet: “ Beat your plowshares into swords, and your 
pruning-hooks into spears.”’ | 

The same holds true of the collective life of man. Asa peo- 
ple we are bound up inthis desire for natural abundance and 
cultivation. We have almost made an idol of commercial pros- 
perity. We watch it with the greatest solicitude. Anything 
which affects it, touches us at once. It has been claimed by a 
writer that for twenty-five years past the issues in our country 
have been sordid ones. They have dealt almost entirely with 
questions of money, of trade and commerce. When we speak of 
“‘ good times” we accept this term without explanation or apol- 
ogy as a time of material prosperity. ‘Bad times” or “hard 
times” we think of as times when this material prosperity is 
lacking. Surely as a people we need to be roused to a desire for 
something much more desirable and essential than outward abun- 
dance. We do need to stand up for unselfishness, to set our 
face against greed and injustice, and know that the nation that 
would be prosperous and have its prosperity prove a blessing 
and not a curse, must be mighty in spirit, mighty in its love of 
justice, and in its allegiance to the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. 

For the end intended of God is true prosperity. The Christ's 
message to the world was that He came to make life abundant. 
Great souls for great tasks; great inspirations for great undertak- 
ings. Largeness of life is the ideal set before us. And so to 
one of God’s prophets was granted the vision of a time when the 
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multitudes would climb the heights on which the house of the Lord 
was seen standing, and then the command could go forth: “ Beat 
your swords into plowshares, and your spears into pruning- 
hooks.” Self-conquest makes prosperity a safe blessing with 
which God may bless His people; and wonderful indeed is the 
time in the experience of any man or of any people when the 
sword and the spear have done their work of conquest so thor- 
oughly that the life which has thus been made spiritually great 
may rejoice in prosperity and get the good which is intended 
in it. | | 
& &. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


A STUDY OF THE FIRST BOOK OF PSALMS. 
I.—XLI. | | 


THE First Book of Psalms contains the first forty-one Psalms | 


of the Psalter. 

It begins with an introduction concerning the blessedness of 
continual meditation in the law of Jehovah. It closes with the 
doxology : — 

Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
From everlasting, and to everlasting : 
Amen and Amen. , 

Taken as a whole, these Psalms are older than those contained 
in the other Books of the Psalter, and in all likelihood this book 


was formed earlier than the other four, substantially in its present 


shape ; though some additions or other changes may have been 


made later. 
The first characteristic which strikes us, in viewing the book 
as a whole, is that nearly all the Psalms are ascribed in their 


titles to David—the only exceptions being the introductory 


Psalm, which was, perhaps, prefixed, and most appropriately, by 
the compiler of this book; the second Psalm, “ Why do the 
heathen rage?” which seems to set before us the establishment 
of the kingdom of the Lord in strength and peace, as the end 
of all worship, and perhaps could more fitly be ascribed to Solo- 
mon than to David; the tenth Psalm, which is alphabetically 
connected with the ninth, and forms a sequel to it; and the 
thirty-third, which is by the Septuagint ascribed to David, but by 
its opening words is closely connected with the preceding Psalm, 
the one ending with :— 

Be glad in Jehovah, and rejoice, ye righteous ; 

And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart ; 


and the other beginning : — 


Rejoice in Jehovah, O ye righteous, 
Praise is comely for the upright. 
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The book is, therefore, substantially and preeminently a Book 
of the Psalms of David. But by this is not meant that all that 
bear his name were written by David. It is evident that they 


“were not; but they are all Davidic in character, and of this 


character we must now speak. | 
Of the two chief characteristics of Davidic Psalms the first is 


that their name for the Divine Being is Jehovah. They are per- 


vaded by the sense of the presence of the divine love, which that 
holy name expresses. The other is that they are personal Psalms 
— Psalms of sorrow and of rejoicing, of strife and of victory, 
but through these varied experiences, constantly struggling after 
and attaining a closer personal relation to the ever present divine 
love. 

We will return to this main topic, after a few suggestions as to 
the musical directions attached to these Psalms. Such directions . 
are numerous, but not confined to the Psalms of David. They 


are regarded as a part of the text in the Hebrew Bible; and, in- 


deed, they seem to partake, as Swedenborg says they do, of the 
same inspiration as the rest, and to be useful, not for reading or 
singing, but as indicating the quality of the prevailing affection 
in the Psalm itself. 

Thus the fourth Psalm bears the superscription, “ To the chief 
musician — Upon Neginoth. A Psalm of David.” “To the 
chief musician ” means that it is to be sung, that is, repeated 
with affection from the heart. ‘Upon Neginoth” is upon in- 
struments whose strings must be struck repeatedly, and thus are 
distinguished from wind instruments which give a prolonged, 
continuous sound, So they are appropriate to express affections 
for truth, which are excited by successive thoughts. And the 


_ Psalm is in substance an evening prayer for the light of the 


Lord’s countenance. Swedenborg says : —. 


This is the divine light proceeding from Him as the sun in the angelic 
heaven, which in its essence is the divine truth. Heavenly joy from this is 


meant by, “ Thou hast put joy in my heart.” (Apocalypse Explained, 365.) 


The next Psalm is to be accompanied by Nehiloth, usually ren- 
dered, “the wind instruments ;” and it is a prayer of the morn- 
ing, which is a state of love, and nearness to the Divine —a 
prayer of gratitude for protection, and of desire for the divine 
mercy and presence and guidance. | 
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The next, the sixth, Psalm is to be accompanied by “ Neginoth 
Ha Sheminith,” that is, by stringed instruments of the “Octave,” 


by which is understood “of low tone,” or perhaps with a bass 
moaning harmony. And this is, as one might expect, a Psalm 


of despairing entreaty, ending, as they mostly do, in hope. 

The seventh Psalm is superscribed “ Shiggaion of David,” which 
appears to describe not the instruments by which it is to be ac- 
companied, but the excited irregularity of its measure and of the 
appropriate music. And the Psalm is an outbreak of alarm at 
false accusations and treachery, returning in confidence to the 
divine protection. 

The eighth is “ Set to the Gittith,”’ which i is supposed to be an 
instrument or a song of Gath. The three Psalms which bear 
this inscription — the vilI., LXXxXI., LXxxIv. — have in com- 
mon that they confess the unworthiness of man, in his weakness, 
his wilfulness, his captivity, and the wonderful gifts which the 
goodness of the Lord provides for him. Remembering that 
Gath means a wine-press, we are led to see in these Psalms the 
wine of a true confession of the Lord when self is humbled, and 
something of charity from-Him is received. (Apocalypse Ex. 
plained, 920.) 

Psalm 1x. is “Set to Muth-labben,” which is usually trans- 
lated, the “ Death of the Son.” This with the tenth, which is 
alphabetically one with it, is a song both of rejoicing “that the 
evil are judged and destroyed,” and of lament that they still “do 
evil to the good, and deny God,” with prayer “that judgment 
may be executed upon them.” 

“‘Michtam of David” is the inscription of Psalm xvi. as 
well as of five others. It is usually regarded as meaning, “ What 


is concealed.’”’ Most of the Psalms to which it is affixed are 


ascribed to David in time of hiding ; and all seem to relate to a 
hidden comfort from the presence of the Lord. 


Psalm xx11. is “ Set to the Hind of the Morning.” This is 


the Psalm that begins ‘“‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” and ends, “The kingdom is Jehovah’s. ... They 
shall come, and shall declare His justice unto a people that shall 
be born, that He hath done it.” 

We remember the words, “ Naphtali is a hind let loose, speak- 


_ ing words of elegance ”’; and Swedenborg’s explanation : — 
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Liberation from a state of temptations is compared to a hind let loose, 
because the hind is a forest animal, loving liberty more than others. — 
alypse Revealed, 354.) 


‘‘ The morning” also signifies new life after temptations. 

Perhaps nothing more need be -_ to show the appropriate- 
ness of the inscription. 

“‘ Maschil ” occurs in the title of Psalm xxxu. and of twelve 
Psalms in other books, with the meaning apparently of wisdom 
or intelligence for obscure or unknown states. | 

In the thirty-ninth Psalm the “ Chief Musician ” is called by 

the appropriate name, “ Jeduthun,” which means giving thanks, 
or confessing. 
_ The word “ Selah,” or “An Interlude,” or “ Postlude,” which 
occurs many times in this book, seems to indicate that here the 
feelings are to be-exalted by strains of — before the voices 
again take up the song. 

The alphabetic arrangement of Psalms IX., X., XXV., XXXIV., 
and xxxvil. in this book, besides others in later ~ailiie cannot 
be merely a device to aid the memory, as some suppose, but must 
indicate a divine progress from a beginning to a full end. 

Returning now to the main subject of these Psalms, we see at 
once that as Psalms of David, communing all with Jehovah, 
they are the interpretations of the Lord’s communion with the 
divine love in His soul. David in several of the Psalms, though 
only indirectly in this book, is represented as persecuted by 
Saul; and the quality of his representation is made clearer by 
comparing the two. Saul is introduced to us as seeking his ~ 
father’s asses, and as higher than all the people from his shoul- 
ders upward. He was the first king. And he represents the . 
youthful enthusiasm which in the days of natural reason first 
undertakes to set the mind in the order of heaven. Its hopes 
and its ideals are high, its self-confidence is great. There is 
much that it does grandly in subduing open evils. But, for the 


_ very reason that there is so much of self in it, it fails to destroy 


the hidden evils of self love, which are Amalek, and strives 
vainly all its life against the pride of knowledge, which is Philis- 
tia; and at last dies in the conflict with these foes. 

David is introduced as the least among his brethren, keeping 
his father’s sheep. And he stands for the love of innocent affec- 
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tions which are felt to be of the Lord alone, and for absolute 
trust in Him as the only Good, the only Guide, the only Pro- 
tector. Such things are involved in his name, which means Be- 


loved, in his being of the tribe of Judah, and of the town of — 


Bethlehem. As king, therefore, or as to his establishing the 
kingdom, he represents the truth of this good —the truth about 
the divine love as the only good, and the life of charity as the 
- means of conjunction with the Lord. It is a gentler, more in- 
- terior thought from love, which exists obscurely in the mind, 
withdrawn among the remains of childhood, while the youthful 
reason is doing its work as it may, and which will take up and 
complete the subjugation of the evils of self-love, as only the 
truth of a good love can, when the natural intelligence utterly 


fails. Thus David is contrasted with Saul as the truth of love 


with the truth of natural intelligence. 

The truth of love, or thought from love, ore forward to es- 
tablishing the rule of love or charity through the whole mind ; 
to being taught by the Divine Spirit ; to conflicts with the vile 
of the self of every kind. It will have the enmity of the natural 
intelligence, which will be conscious of its failure, but cannot 
bear a superior. But it will at last supersede it, with the gentle- 
ness of trustful love; and will reduce the self with all its facul- 
ties to absolute subjection ; and this not for a deeper self, but 
that others may have a free and happy life. | 

This must be the story of the First Book of Psalms. It is the 
story of the establishment of this kingdom of love by the Lord, 
first in Himself, and then in others. 

But now in seeking to trace this story in the Psalms themselves, 


I shall not be able to go very far. We must not force their _ 


meaning. We must be guided by the Bible itself, and by the 


brief interpretations which Swedenborg gives us. And these do — 


not tell us very much about the place of the Psalms in the Lord’s 
life. | 

In the Gospels there are few and comparatively unimportant 
references to the fulfilment of the Psalms until the very last week 
of the Lord’s life, and there they are crowded. Perhaps this 


only means that then there was a culmination and completeness 


of the states of conflict and of victory which had been in mind 
from long before, and had had many partial fulfilments. Neither 
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do I think we can get much help from any supposed chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the Psalms as to date of composition. I 
have entire faith that the inspiration of the Spirit of the Lord 
which is the life of the Psalms, and which was sensibly felt in | 
the representative ceremonies of the temple worship, has shaped 
the whole in the perfect form, from which It desires us to take 
our lessons. Chronology has little place in the arrangement ; 
other and more important considerations have ruled the division 
into books, and the arrangement of the several numbers in each. 

Our first book begins with the introductory Psalm, indicating 
the blessedness of constant meditation in the law of Jehovah — 
that the ways of the divine love may be always in the heart. It 
goes on with the promise of the rule of the truth of that love 
through all the earth, “‘ Upon my holy hill of Zion.” 

The next Psalm is something of a surprise. It treats of con- 


flicts, not with lion or bear, or Philistine or Saul, but ‘when David 


‘“‘fled from Absalom his son.” And here we must pause for a 
moment. 

Absalom was a “son of Maachar, daughter of Talmai, king of . 
Geshur.” Geshur was the region under Mount Hermon, includ- 
ing the territory occupied by Dan, “in Syria.” Dan there, out 
of the land, represents the natural knowledge of the letter of the 
Word ; and Syria natural intelligence and reasoning —a daughter 


of Syria, affection for such intelligence and reasoning. Now the 


effect upon such affection, of the unbounded trust in the Lord 
and in the holiness of His Word, which David represents, would 
be to beget an eager natural interest in the study of the letter, 
because of its preciousness. 

This interest is represented by Absalom, who was distinguished 
by his beauty and by the weight of his hair. He was also caught 
by his head in the branches of an oak, and died there. 

Such natural interest and intelligence concerning the letter of 
the Word can make it confirm anything it pleases —as Absalom 


_ told every man that his cause was just. It meets its own end 


through confusion of elementary principles of right and wrong 
in literal interpretations of the Word. 

It is with impressive significance that the warning against such 
natural interest and self-intelligence is set at the very beginning 
of the Book of Psalms. The Lord read it there; and it must 
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have been to. Him, as it is to us, a warning against the eagerness 
of the natural love of knowing the most — things, for self- 
exaltation. 

An evening and a morning Psalm follow, and then the male to 
Cush the Benjamite, whose reproaches were much like those of 
Shimei.. Songs of rejoicing in the salvation and goodness of 
Jehovah alternate with songs of humiliation and despair — the 
despair always tempered with trustfulness. And so we come 
to the twenty-second Psalm, which the Lord quoted upon the 
cross, and which contains so full an account of His states at that 


time. This is followed by the comforting Psalm about the pass- 
ing through the valley of the shadow of death; and then by the | 


description of the King of Glory entering His heavenly kingdom. 

Why should not the Psalter stop here? What more can be 
added? There can be added the account of the Lord’s forming 
His heavenly kingdom in men, in its three degrees, natural, spir- 
itual, and celestial. And indeed we have as yet only the simple 
account of the formation in Himself of what we may call the 


divine celestial in the natural, the plane of the first Christian 


Church. The other planes in Himself and in men are to follow. 
It-is significant in this view that the Psalm following that about 
the King of Glory is interpreted by Swedenborg as “‘ The prayers 
of the church to the Lord that they may be preserved from the 
hells,” and the acknowledgment that from Him is redemption. 
The Psalms in general from here to the end of this book seem 
to relate to the state of the church as to its love for the Lord, 
and to the Lord’s love for the church. They treat of the divine 
innocence, which is not with the wicked, but with those whom 
the Lord can redeem (xxvi.); of safety from the hells through 
the divine in the human (xxvil.); of the destruction of the evil 
in heart, and the salvation of the good (xxvi1I.); of the omnipo- 
tence of divine truth to change the state (xx1x.); of the joy of 
the Lord in His glorification (xxx.); of oppressions from those 
who reject the Lord, but protection and salvation to those who 
fear the Lord (xxx1.); of forgiveness and trustfulness as the 
consequence of repentance (xxx1!.); of the establishment of the 
church by the Lord through the Word (xxxu1.); of the trust in 
the Lord, which is folly to the wise, but protection to the inno- 
cent (xxxIv.); of the malicious to whom the Lord would have 
done good, and the joy of those who accept Him (xxxv.); of 
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the deceitful who think evil, and the protection and abundant 


provision for. those who acknowledge the. Lord (xxxvi.); of the 


-perishing of the wicked at last, and the salvation of the good 


(xxxvilI.); of the Lord’s suffering, patience, trust (xxxviII.); of 
His longing for the end of temptations, and the coming of good 
(xxx1x.); of His teaching the great congregation from the Di- 
vine (XL.); and the book closes with. the divine blessing upon 
the poor and him who is in sympathy with the poor; but asserts 
the existence still in the church of the love of selfish gain from 
divine things, which, however, would not triumph in the end. 

As the first book thus treats of the states of the Primitive 
Church, and of corresponding development in the Divine Human 


‘and in all humanity, the second treats of the development of the 


spiritual church in the period of youthful intelligence, of its ten- 
dency to trust in self-intelligence and mere knowledge, and to 
make salvation consist in faith alone ; of its labors and purifica- 
tion, and its possible attainment of spiritual good. The third, 
which is closely associated with the second, and is mainly a book 
of the captivity of Judah, treats of judgment upon the love of 
self —of temptations, longing, loss of hope, with final restora- 
tion and comfort. | 

The fourth, beginning with the prayer of Moses the man of 
God, treats of a new opening of the Word in its inner meanings, 
for the reestablishment of the church, after the self-intelligence 
and self-love are judged. There are still severe temptations in 


' regard to the new developments of the mind; but songs of com- 


fort and rejoicing predominate. And the fifth and last book is 
composed mostly of songs of thanksgiving for deliverance from 
the pride of intellect and self-love, and for the reception of what 
is trustful, innocent, and childlike from the Lord. There are 
still warnings of the dreadful evils against which one must for 
ever be on guard; but there is profound thankfulness for the 
power of the Lord that forever holds them bound. 

Thus the five books are the songs of regeneration, from the 
first beginning of rational choice to the full conjunction with the 
Lord. They are the songs of union of the Divine with humanity, 
the songs of every regenerating soul, the marriage songs of the 
race. 


JOHN WORCESTER. 
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THE ONENESS OF SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


To those New-Churchmen who are accustomed to date Swe- 
denborg’s “inspiration ” from the year 1744, what I have to say 
may seem revolutionary and even dangerous, but all that I ask 
of them is a patient and careful perusal of my argument. If 
they then think that I am mistaken, either in my position as a 
whole or in any point maintained therein, I shall be most happy 


to be set right, or, at least, to know the grounds of their differ- 


ence. My main reason for writing the article is that I think at 
this very point lies the answer to those oft-repeated questions, 
“Why does not the church grow faster?” and “How can we 
interest our young people?”’ As one of the latter class I hope 
to have a patient hearing, and I hope I shall not be met, as 


young people too commonly are, with profuse offers of assist- 


ance on every point, except where they desire it. 

My position is this: Swedenborg’s earlier writings, as well as 
his later, are the writings of the church. I do not mean treatises 
on Canal Locks and Mercury Pumps, but I do mean all of those 
works or parts of works which contain his great theory of the 
universe. Other treatises are valuable as side lights. Apart 
from such, however, we have from Swédenborg before his 
“illumination” a gigantic scientific system called by him the 
*Corpuscular Philosophy,” or the “ Bullular Hypothesis.” This 
scientific plan I believe to be as much of a revelation as the 
things contained in his so-called “theological ” writings, and its 
necessity to a proper matersinating of them is one of the points 
I aim to show. 

_ My first argument is the old @ griori one, probability. If 
Swedenborg was to be the instrument for a new dispensation of 
truth, can we conceive that he should have been allowed to build 
up, during more than twenty-five years, an erroneous system of 
natural science? Besides, we have proof positive that. Sweden- 


borg was under divine guidance pigaern this period. Says he 


in his letter to Dr. Beyer : — 


From my fourth to my tenth year I was constantly engaged in thought upon 
God, salvation, and the spiritual experiences of men; and several times I 


revealed things at which my father and moter wondered, saying that angels 


must be — through me. 
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Again, in the small treatise entitled “The Consummation of 
the Age, the Lord’s Second Coming, and the New Church,” 55, 
he declares that : — 


It has pleased the Lord to prepare me from my earliest youth for the per- 
ception of the Word, and He introduced me into the spiritual world and 
afterwards enlightened me with the light of His Word. [Compare also True 
Christian Religion, 850, 851.] 


Still stronger is this quotation from the “Adversaria ” : — 


It came to pass, by the mercy of God the Messiah, that at the time I have 
not perceived what the acts of my life involved, but afterwards I was in- 
structed by some, yea, by many things; by which I was at length able to see 
clearly that the course of Divine Providence, from very youth, had gov- 
erned the acts of my life and so directed them that at last I attained this 
end, that I could through knowledges of natural things understand, and so, by 
the Divine Mercy of God the Messiah, serve as an instrument for opening the 
things which lie inwardly concealed in the Word of God the Messiah. So 
now are laid open the things which hitherto have not been disclosed. (Adver- 


saria, Vol. III., n. 839.) 


In the latter part of his scientific works we have more imme- 
diate proof of this, for many times he notes, “So I seem or- 
dered ;” “ These things are true, for I have the sign.” If such 
statements are to be taken seriously, as I will ultimately show, 
my case is proved. 

But the vital question is, whether Swedenborg’s scientific sys- 
tem fits his theological. 

_ Time and space will not permit me to illustrate this point fully, 
and I shall have to leave it largely as an assertion, yet the mate- 
rial for the affirmative of the question is really enormous. Let 
us rapidly run over such as we may. In 1740, when “The 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom ” was written, he had already 
been led to the doctrines of Series and Degrees, of Influx, of 
Generals, and of Universals (Economy Animal Kingdom, Vol. 
II., p. 240). He speaks of “ equilibrium” everywhere. In his 
anatomical writings he has worked out the natural planes of 
man. In the “ Principia,” published much earlier, he declares 
several times that “all things in the universe were created in 
successive and simultaneous order.” 

Perhaps nothing will show the agreement between Sweden- 
borg’s science and his theology better than a comparison of his 
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statements about creation in the “True Christian Religion,” with 
a tabular plan of the same obtained from the “ Principia.” In 
the former work he says, addressing the angels : — 


_ When I was in a state of enlightenment I perceived that by means of heat 
and light from the sun of your world there were created spiritual atmospheres, 


- one from another, which are in themselves substantial. Because there are 


three of these atmospheres and consequently three degrees of them, three 
heavens were made. . . . But as this spiritual universe cannot exist without 


a natural universe in which it may work out its effects and uses [I perceived] | 


that then at the same time was created the sun from which all natural things 
proceed; and through it, in like manner, by means of heat and light, three 
atmospheres surrounding the former, as a shell surrounds its kernel or as bark 
surrounds wood; and that finally through these was created the terraqueous 
globe, where men, beasts, fishes, trees, shrubs, and herbs are formed of earthly 
substances composed of soil, stones, and minerals. (True Christian Religion, 
76.) 


Compare now the following plan taken from the “ Principia ” 
and completed in its higher portion by means of the “True 


Christian Religion.” 


Divine Love Divine Power Wisdom 
Three ((Active of Divine Wisdom]—» (Celestial Aura] First Point 
Spiritual Active of Point [Spiritual Aura] First Finite 
‘Auras (Active of First Finite——» First Aura of Universe®—Second Finite 


Natural ( First Aura of Universe —» Ether Fourth Finite’ 
Auras (Magnetic Aura ————> Finite 
Ether Aqueous Vapor Sixth Finite or Water 
Salts, Metals, and 
Minerals of the Globe 
Note. — The arrows fly from the creating to the created elements. _ 


Absolute correctness is not claimed for this outline, but its 
suggestiveness, so far as it goes, is very great, and the ease with 
which it is brought into agreement with the statements of the 
“True Christian Religion” is too striking to be a matter of 
chance. We must, however, go still further back for the begin- 
ning of Swedenborg’s system. The small work translated into 
English as “ Principles of Chemistry,” contains this significant 
statement: ‘ We think that the particles of water belong to the 
sixth kind of hard particles,” and he proceeds to show : — 


1. That the particle of water is round. 2. That on its surface there are 


crustals of the fifth kind. 3. That again on their surfaces there are crustals 
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of the fourth kind and so on to the first kind and at length to mathematical 
points or to atoms composed of points. — of Chemistry, Part EX., 


Section I.) 


This means that in 1721, at the age of thirty-three, Sweden- 
borg had already outlined his theory of creation. 

What we have said should put an end to that delusion, the 
mother of so many others, that Swedenborg several times made 
radical changes in his opinions. Any attempt to break the 


thread of his argument is absolutely unsupportable. He evolves 


from a less complete to a more complete understanding of truth, 
but there is no violent change at any point. Yet in “ Chambers’ 


_Cyclopedia ” occurs a statement which reflects an idea not con- 


fined to “ outsiders.” After speaking of the “ Principia,” it says, 
‘“‘ Dissatisfied with his conclusions, he determined to track the 
soul to its inmost recesses in the body,” etc., implying to the 
average reader that in this search Swedenborg swung first in one 
direction and then in another. Yet no one who has any ac- 
quaintance with his system can accept such a statement for a 


- moment, and the following references to the “ Principia” from 


his “ Economy” entirely refute it (Economy of the Animal King- 
dom, II., n. 241, 260, 272, 312, 339, 352). os in Worcester’s 
“‘ Life of Swedenborg,” we read : — 


In the “ Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” published three years before, 
we find some material statements which have been disproved by later re- 


searches; while in “The Animal Kingdom,” which he was now preparing for 


the press, nothing of importance is found that does not stand the test of 
time. (p. 175) 


_. The author is speaking of statements made by Swedenborg, 


about errors into which he had thrown himself when he refused 
to listen to the guiding spirit; and I grant that the conclusion 
would be a natural one but for three things. In the first place 
almost all of the supposed “errors” are confirmed, at least by 
implication, in “The Animal Kingdom” itself; secondly, there 
are upwards of fifty references to the “ Economy” in the later 
work ; and lastly, one of those references gives the following 
estimate of the “ Economy ” : . 

Generally speaking these particulars are conclusions and consequences 
from the analysis of the blood; which, indeed, I have already given in my 
“ Economy of the Animal Kingdom ”; but with the intention of inserting it 
in this work in the proper place. (Animal Kingdom, Part L., n. 217 d.) 
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But when I attack the great “hiatus,” the period when Swe- 


denborg is commonly reported to have received illumination, I 
fear that I shall be accused of throwing aside all illumination 
whatever and of paving the way back to the opinions of the world 
at large. My position is exactly the reverse. I would carry 
_ down the illumination to Swedenborg’s earliest years, and to the 
very time of his birth, making still the distinction that until 1744 
he was intromitted into the arcana of the natural world, and after 
that into those of the spiritual. 

Now what evidence do the theological writings give in support 
of the scientific? In the “ Adversaria,” on Exop. iv., n. 1809, 
and 2217, we have references to his anatomical works. Far 
more significant is the fact that one section of the “Animal 
Kingdom,” n. 373, is transcribed almost entire into the treatise 
on Divine Love, appended to the “Apocalypse Explained ”’ 
(The Divine Love, V.). The real test lies however in how much 
use Swedenborg here makes of the substance of this earlier in 
his later works; and the theological writings are one long argu- 
ment in defense of the scientific. The terminology, the treatment 
of scientific matters, and the understanding of the constitution of 
the universe, both in the outer world and in the lesser world 
of the human organism, are identical with those found in his 
early writings. I have shown this to some degree in comparing 
the “ Principia’”’ and the “ True Christian Religion.” To save 
‘space I will cite but one additional instance. 

Swedenborg several times tells us that the motions of the — 
and heart are present throughout the entire body. Now I do not 
believe one out of two hundred New-Churchmen who read this 
understand just what he means. To most it conveys a vague 
idea of respiration in connection with the beatings of the heart 
as essential to existence. But there is no vagueness whatever in 
the mind of Swedenborg. Referring to his “ Economy,” we find 
that the respirations of the lungs are coincident with the anima- 
tions or pulsations of the brains, and serve to carry the spiritu- 
ous fluids down into the lower body, thus bringing life into the 
blood. To him it is no vague generalization but a cardinal sci- 
entific truth, and the fact that we must refer to his scientific 
works to discover it proves their value, and shows that he never 
abandoned the larger principles contained in them. As a matter 
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of fact, I believe that Swedenborg’s theological writings are 
worked out with the utmost scientific accuracy, and that what 
seems needless redundancy is careful and scientific point-to-point — 
summarizing. The pains which he uses in explaining the arcana 
of heaven are identical with those which he displayed long be- 
fore over such matters as “drafts in chimneys.” 

The case of respirations just referred to is almost enough to 
show that no proper understanding of Swedenborg’s theology 
can be attained unless we approach it through his science. I 
will add, however, two significant quotations. The first is from 
a small treatise on “The Way to a Knowledge of the Soul” 
 chepeasueuasien Tracts); the other is from “ True Christian Relig- 


ion,” 13 : — 


To complete the single science of the soul, all the sciences are required that 
the world has ever eliminated or developed. 


They who examine a few things in the world separately and de not take a 
universal survey of all in the series which includes ends, mediate causes, and 
effects, and who moreover do not deduce creation from the divine love through 
the divine wisdom, cannot see that the universe is the workmanship of one 
God, and that He is included in every particular use because in the end. 


Do not these statements show the importance of a New-Church 
science as well as a New-Church theology? for how can one 
‘‘ deduce creation from the divine love through the divine wis- 
dom,” on the line of Laplace’s nebular hypothesis? If, however, 
you will refer to the above outline of Swedenborg’s “ Principia,” 
you will see how perfectly his own science meets the requirement. 

In several places Swedenborg declares that scientific facts and 
revealed truth can never be at variance. Again, we read : — 


Whoso believes revelation implicitly, without consulting the intellect, is the 
happiest of mortals, the nearest to heaven, and at once a native of both 
worlds. But these pages of mine are written with a view to those only who 
never believe anything but what they can receive — the intellect; etc. 
(Animal Kingdom, Introduction, n. 22.) 


This, I think, contains the secret of the New-Church revela- 
tion. It is the revelation to a scientific age, Every New-Church- 
man has a right to demand two supports for his faith, or two 
revelations to him, one through the Divine Word, the other 
through the world of nature or science. But at the present day 
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these two revelations are at variance within our own church 
almost as much as in the world at large, and one of the greatest 
services which Swedenborg came to render is well-nigh lost. 
This is a startling statement, perhaps, but I can answer to the 
truth of it from my own experience, and I believe there are many 


in the-church who, speaking frankly, would have to confess that 


their scientific and their theological ideals are hopelessly dis- 
united. In short, we have stumbled into an error similar to that 
of which we accuse the Old Church, for where they have sepa- 
rated faith from charity, we have separated science from religion, 
or to state it more truly, the divine revelation through nature, 
from the divine revelation through the Word, and we have done 
so unwittingly because we have separated Swedenborg’s “ sci- 
ence ”’ from Swedenborg’s “theology.” 

If you wish to establish this further, turn to “ True Christian 
Religion,” 75, and read it through carefully. Note particularly 
Section VII. : — | 

A conception of these things [processes of creation] must by all means 
first be acquired; otherwise the human mind, from mere ignorance of them, 
easily falls into the notion of the creation of the universe by nature, and 


then, from ecclesiastical authority merely, asserts that nature was created by 
God; but as it knows not how, if it investigates the matter deeply, it plunges 


headlong into the naturalism that denies God. But as it would be truly the — 


work of a large volume to properly explain and demonstrate these statements 
one by one, and, moreover, does not properly enter into the theological system of 
this book as a theme or argument, 1 wish merely to offer some memorabilia, by 
which an idea of the creation of the universe may be conceived, and from the 
conception some offspring representing it may be born. 


I could not have stated better the condition of my own mind 
before I obtained the “ Principia,” than is put in these two sen- 
tences. Notice, “a conception of these things must dy a// means 
first be acquired,” otherwise the mind falls into “ ignorance,” de- 
ducing everything from nature, and merely placing God behind 
‘on ecclesiastical authority,” to set nature in motion. It makes 
no difference whether the ecclesiastical authority is New Church 
or Old Church. One must himself have “a conception of these 
things.” But “a conception of these things’ cannot be acquired 
_ from the theological writings alone, and why? For the reason 
indicated by Swedenborg himself, because it ‘does not properly 


enter into the theological system of this book.” Only strong 
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perceptive minds are thus satisfied ; not the scientific, to whom 


‘Swedenborg especially came, and most of us must go back to the 


“ Principia.” * 

“All successive things,” we are taught, “are simultaneously 
present in the ultimates.” Now the ultimates are God’s natural 
world around us. Why do we then stand looking up into the 
heaven of Swedenborg’s writings while our bodies starve? We 
shall reach the time when Swedenborg’s theological works can be 
opened to us with their myriads of wonders, but not with their 
full force until we have grown up tothem. Spiritual growth is a 
matter of degrees. In youth we are interested in earth and we 
must establish our bases there. This is not youthful perversity ; 
it is divine order. For nature, too, is divine, and if young people 
see God coming down to them in the things of earth, do not 


doubt that they will follow Him upward. At the present time 


the New Church descends like an aurora borealis — I speak from 
the side of the young — and hangs waving above our heads, very 
beautiful but very intangible. So long as it remains such do not 
accuse your young people of “ indifference.” In supporting their 
religion upon pure faith, as they must now do, they are bearing a 
burden such as few of their elders realize ; and, mark this, those 
who are most thoughtful and most valuable to the church suffer 
most. 

But here I shall be asked what kind of a science this is that 
promises to do such wonderful things, and whether it. “ differs 


from modern science.” I answer that it differs both 


from the attitude of modern science and from her larger theories. 
Take the nebular hypothesis for example and conceive atoms of 
tin, lead, gold, silver, silicon, etc., precipitating themselves from 
a vaporized condition into a molten globe. Then compare the 
Divine Providence in this with that shown by the outline of crea- 
tion given above. There is no coherence between the two; and 


* It is frequently implied that the “ Divine Love and Wisdom ” contains all © 
the science necessary to our church. It does not. The “Divine Love and 
Wisdom” is not a scientific work, and taken by itself no scientist can be 
made to regard it as such. It is a general summary of the processes of crea- 
tion. The facts on which they are based are not given here, but they are 
given in Swedenborg's strictly scientific works. From the theological works 
alone we can know nothing of the Bullular Theory, and yet that lies at the 
very basis of New-Church science. 
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there never will be any coherence between true science and 
modern science until the great doctrine of discrete degrees has 
done its work. This is the very crux of the New Science, the 
_ keystone in the arch of wisdom, and yet to very many in our 
church, especially the younger, it is a name and nothing more. 
I do not mean to say that we must throw overboard all modern 
scientific facts. When carefully worked out they involve divine 
truth and have a divine meaning, but, as to the way in which 
we are to view them, there is opportunity for very great differ- 
ences of opinion, nor need we be at all alarmed before the ap- 
parently gigantic erections of science. Nothing is weaker than 
the theories of modern science, and it requires very little asso- 
ciation with them to discover the fact. The atomic theory in 
chemistry can never be verified, and several eminent men have 
indicated strong disbelief in the existence of any such things as 
atoms. The theory of “natural selection” has been so thor- 
oughly overhauled that it is little more than a wreck of its former 
self, and the supporters and opponents of Weismann have strug- 
giled so long over heredity that some even deny that it exists. 

Yet again a question will arise in the reader’s mind. Did not 
Swedenborg make a great many errors in his scientific works? 
The so-called errors may be divided into three classes: those 
which arise from misconceptions on the part of his readers, 
points in which modern science is wrong, and real errors. The 
first come from superficial studies confined to a few works. To 
get at the real truth of any matter much reading must be done, 
and one constantly finds supposed errors resolving theniselves 
into failures on his own part. Of the second class I believe there 
are several, but here of course modern science is at fault, and 
future times must set her right. 

Apart from these there are undoubtedly several minor points 
_in which Swedenborg’s finiteness has asserted itself. They are 

not vital, however, and I think we shall find that in such places 
nature is truer to Swedenborg than he was to himself. Errors | 
do also serve a direct purpose in reminding us, as we frequently 
_ must be reminded in the contemplation of such a vast genius, 
that his words are not the words of the Only and Infallible, 
though his is indeed a worthy mind to unfold the grander truths. 
And now I will redeem the promise made at the beginning of 
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my paper, that if we are to accept certain passages in Sweden- 
borg’s later scientific works according to the interpretation gen- 
erally placed upon them, my case is proved. The declaration 
that ‘“‘ These things are true, for I have the sign,” occurs in one > 
instance at the bottom of a single page entitled ‘“ Corpuscular 
Philosophy in Brief.” All New-Church theologians who have 
mentioned this passage at least imply that the truth of everything 
on the page was thus divinely confirmed. I will let it speak for 
itself: — 


THE CORPUSCULAR PHILOSOPHY IN BRIEF. 1. There is a first substance 
of the universe existing in other similar things in order. 2. There is an activ- 
ity of this substance whence is fire. 3. There are four auras of the universe 
which succeed one another. These particles [that is, the particles of the 
auras] are determinants of things and properties of the circumfluent universe. 

From these by determination are generated the so-called spirituous fluids. 
1. There is [lit. that there is] a human spirituous fluid from the first aura. 
2. An animal spirituous fluid from the second aura. 3. From the ether one is 
formed, whence insects [derive their. existence]: these are the first determi- 
nants of the animal kingdom. 

Terrestrial particles : I. The smallest round particles of all [formed] by 
compression of the first aura, whence [is the] principal substance of gold. 2. 
Smaller [minores in distinction from minimz] round particles from compres- 
sion of the second aura which forms the substance [or which is the material] 
of the remaining metals. 3. Round, inert globules which compose the globules 
of water [lit. which are constituents of waters]. 4. The water globules them- 
selves, inert fer se. These are terrestrial determinants, in their order, and are 
inert. 

Terrestrial determinants of another kind are, 1. The smallest tetrahedral 
and cubic forms between the interstices of the primzval water globules, 
whence come volatile salts. 2. Larger tetrahedral and cubic forms [arising] 
between the water globules by interposition in the primeval waters; which 
form the parts of common salts, nitres, acids, and alkalies. 3. Masses them- 
selves {that is, crystals] are formed from these: these are angular, hence inert 

and determinants of all things. 

_ Subdeterminants are: 1. Oils of different kinds. 2. Spirit of different kinds, 
which are formed from the most minute or volatile salts together with the 
primeval waters, which constitute the superficies, ether occupying the interior. 
By these means are blown together [lit.] salts of very different kinds, fixed, 
essential, sulphurous, to describe the number of which would fill the whole 
page. The forms thus determined are able to produce all things. 

_ The latter are chiefly brought into existence by natural fire (?) through the 
medium of the vegetable kingdom, in which are formed similar bullule of 
different kinds, by means of which from each separate root to the summit a 
passage is given; which lesser and greater bullule or vesicles are so deter- 
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mined by the enclosed ether, by no means by enclosed air. . . . [The last sen- 
tence of this paragraph is obscure.] 

And so from these determinants by means of subdeterminants an infinite 
number of compositions can be formed: especially, inert bullulz or vesicles, 
fixed and broken by the superincumbent aura, or otherwise compressed, pro- 
duce essential saps, and all odors thence arising [lit. in those saps]. 

THESE THINGS ARE TRUE, FOR I HAVE THE SIGN. (Photolith. Mss. Vol. 
VL., p: 318.) 


This translation is far from satisfactory, owing to the illegibil- 
ity of the original manuscript, but I could not refrain from an 
attempt to show the great importance and wide sweep of the 
document. All but the last two paragraphs of the rendering may 
be considered trustworthy, but such as we can rely upon confirm 
the teachings of his “ Principles of Chemistry ”’ and of his “ Prin- 
cipia,”’ together with the main points of his other scientific writ- 
ings. ‘They confirm those works, if we are to accept the usual © 
interpretation of the last sentence. Swedenborg has underlined — 
that sentence in the manuscript. Is it false or is it true? If it 
is false, what does Swedenborg mean by stating a falsehood so 
flatly, a falsehood so sweeping in its significance, and with an 
authority so out of keeping with his accustomed modesty? If 
it is true, I cannot see but that all which I have claimed for 
Swedenborg’s scientific system is established. 

At any rate, I think I have shown clearly enough the impor- 
tance of an understanding of that scientific system, and the duty 
which devolves upon us of photolithographing, publishing, and 
translating those manuscripts which are still unavailable to stu- 
dents. Moreover, I am convinced that we must establish a 
school or schools of higher education, in which we may educate 
young men to master this system and carry it aggressively into 
the field against the other great theories of our day. : 


Joun R. Swanton. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SWEDENBORG’S Four LEADING DOCTRINES. 


WE have had occasion in former numbers of the REvIEw to 
make favorable mention of the new edition of Swedenborg’s 
small doctrinal works brought out by the Swedenborg Society of 
London. The latest in the series are “The Doctrine of Faith,” 
““The Doctrine of Life,” and “The Four Leading Doctrines,” 
which now lie on our desk. As regards paper, binding, printing, 
size, shape, and whatever goes to make a book outwardly legible © 
and fitting, these volumes leave nothing to be desired. The 
translation also appears to be clear and accurate. The only 
reason why this most attractive edition may not have a consider- 
able sale in the United States, is that an equally good one is 
published here. And this suggests the question whether more 
cooperation between the two countries in translating and publish- 
ing Swedenborg’ s he ks would not be desirable and practicable, 
—a saving of time and money, as well as a bond of union in 
promoting the work which the church on both sides of the water 
has nearest at heart. | 


MODERN BIBLE CRITICISM. 


Ir this latest book * of Dean Farrar had appeared not many 
years ago, it would have created a great sensation, coming as 
it does from one of the high dignitaries and most learned 
scholars of the Church of England. But the religious world gen- 
erally has so changed its views of the Bible as well as its other 
doctrinal views, that no surprise will be created when it is read. 
Dean Farrar has already departed from the established faith, in 
his denial of the doctrine of eternal. punishment, and we are not 
surprised that he goes so far in the volume before us, in his re- 
jection of the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 


* The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. W. Farrar, D. D., F.R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury. Longmans, Green, & Co. London and Bombay, 1897. 
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tures. He is by no means alone in this tendency; for we know 
that very few of the theologians of the day admit either that the 
Bible is verbally inspired, or that it contains the only “ infallible 
rule of faith and practice.” The authorities quoted by Dean 
Farrar abundantly prove the truth of this assertion. 

_In the chapter on Biblical Infallibility the author says : — 


The Bible is amply sufficient for our instruction in all those truths which | 


are necessary to salvation. Its final teaching is our surest guide to all holi- 
ness. We hear the voice of God breathing through it; we see the hand of 
God at work in its preservation for the human race. The Bible contains the 
historic revelation of the eternal Christ. And in the Old as well as in the 
New Testament, we may and do find the promise of a Redeemer, and of His 
good-will towards us. /n everything which is requisite for man’s salvation, 
the lessons contained in Scripture — with the coordinate help of that Spirit 
by whom its writers were moved to aid us in our discrimination — are an in- 
fallible guide to us in things necessary. This we hold with all our hearts, and 
for this we thank God continually, but this is wholly different from the asser- 
tion that the Bible is throughout and in all respects infallible or inerrant. 


Again : — 

Every Christian may learn from the Bible the sole knowledge which is in- 
finitely needful. This is vouchsafed to him from above. For all other knowl- 
edge he is left to the exercise of his own intellect; nor has God ever super- 
naturally revealed any truth to which man could naturally attain. 


The italics in the last quoted sentence are our own. We em- 
phasize these words because we think they virtually deny, first, 
that the Bible, or so much of it as is generally claimed to be in- 
spired, is different in its origin from any other human writing, 
and secondly, that a Divine Revelation is essential to man’s en- 
lightenment. 

In the chapter on Verbal Dictation, which is styled “an untrue 
and unspiritual hypothesis,” the author sets forth the weaknesses 
and vanities of character and style of writing of the prophets, as 
if these things necessarily affected the writings themselves. He 
says : — | | | 

In the face of such phenomena, does not the verbal dictation theory be- 
come absurd and almost repellent? Did the Divine voice of the Eternal 


- simulate human individuality and human imperfections? Of the Bible we 


are forced to see that “its text is not infallible; its grammar is not infallible; 


and there isa grave question whether its history is altogether infallible.” 


THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. [Oct. - 
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The latter part of this sentence is a quotation from Seni eu of 
God, 36). 


In the chapter on Inspiration, the nature of inspiration is fully 
considered, numerous theories of its nature are given in general 
form, and the conclusion is reached, as it seems to us, that there 


is no such thing as special inspiration or direct guidance by 
which the writers of the Word of God wrote in such a way that 


their writings contained the spirit of. divine truth. 

This may be allowed so far as the Lord’s own words are con- 
cerned. Indeed, it can hardly be denied, since the Lord Himself: 
said: “The words that I speak unto you they are spirit and 
they are life.” But in no such sense does Dean Farrar admit 
the inspiration of Moses, or of the prophets, or of the psalmists, 
or of the evangelists, 

As to the existence of a definite, spiritual meaning within the 


letter he is equally positive in its denial. Origen and Philo are 


shown to be as unreliable as any modern commentator. From 
their day to that of Swedenborg he sees nothing in the allegor- 
ical method of interpretation that is entitled to credence or 
regard. 3 

His allusion to Swedenborg is respectful but rather amusing. 
We quote from p. 74, in chapter IV., which is headed, “The Al- 
legorical Method or Exegesis Untenable ” : — 


Now pass over fifteen centuries and come to Swedenborg. “And Rebecca 
arose, hereby is signified an elevation of the affection of truth—and her dam- 
sels, hereby are signified subservient affections—and they rode upon camels, 


~ hereby is signified the intellectual principle elevated above natural scientifics.” 


For this little quotation from the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” the Dean 
is indebted, as is shown by a foot-note, to a volume of lectures 
by Rev. R. Heber Newton on “The Right and Wrong Uses. of 
the Bible.” 

We quote further in the same connection : — 


Philo and Origen and Swedenborg were great and good men, worthy of all 
our reverence. Nevertheless, the common sense of all except the blindest 
leaders of the blind has long ago flung “ee lines of interpretation to the 
moles and to the bats. 


The above is, of course, the total rejection of all the wonder- 
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ful spiritual interpretations of the Word given in the writings of 
Swedenborg, who tells us, among other things, that the “ moles | 
and bats” spoken of by the prophet Isaiah denote, in the lan- 


| guage of correspondence, “those who are in darkness, that is, in 


falsities, and consequently in evils” (Arcana Cceelestia, 8932). 
It is not heavenly truths drawn from the Word that the enlight- 
ened followers of the Lord will cast to the evil, but the idols of 
silver and gold, the false imaginations and conceits of the nat- 
ural man, which he hugs to his bosom and worships as his own, 
until he is delivered from such worship and begins to know and 
love the Lord. | 

The volume before us is deeply interesting, notwithstanding 
its disagreement with our belief in the plenary inspiration of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and the existence of a spiritual mean- 
ing within the letter of the Word. We agree with Dean Farrar 
that the Word of God itself has nothing to fear from the so- 
called Higher Criticism. It will stand all attacks upon it. | 
“Forever, O Lord, Thy Word is settled in heaven.” “The 
Word of our God shall stand forever.” We admire the free- 
dom of spirit displayed by Dean Farrar, which enables him to 
declare the truth as he sees it. Wecan only hope that to him, 
as to the two disciples who journeyed with our Lord to Emmaus, 
the Scriptures may be opened, and that his heart may burn like 
theirs, when he feels the spirit of divine truth flowing into his 
mind as he reads the Word of God. “ Ye search the Scriptures, 
because ye think that in them ye have eternal life; and these are 
they which bear witness of Me.” (JOHN Vv. 39.) a 

While treating of this subject, it seems proper to mention a 
pamphlet * lately sent to us by the author, in which vigorous ex- 
ception is taken to some of the modern ways of dealing with the 
Bible. As the title implies, the object of attack is the methods 
of the Higher Criticism. Although a thorough discussion of the 
subject in the brief space which the writer allows himself is im- — 
possible, he presents some strong points that are well worth con- 


sidering. Perhaps the most striking and convincing part of his 


arraignment is that in which he speaks of the habit of the 


“The Higher Criticism of the Old Testament. By the REv. ALEXANDER 
IsRAEL McCCAUL, Rector of St. Magnus, and Lecturer in King’s College, 


London. | 
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Higher Critics to base their reasoning on mere assumptions of 
the most sweeping and audacious character. He pertinently 
asks : — | 


Are we to be allowed to exercise our own right of judgment, or are we 
compelled to accept such assumptions as these; that the order of religious 
development has in all cases and in all nations been one and the same, 
namely, fetichism, polytheism, monotheism? that a revelation of the one true 
God to an individual in early times is impossible? that God could not edu- 
cate and illuminate one nation in particular (for the benefit of all nations) in 
religious truth? that all revelation, in fact, is impossible? that prediction of 
future events is impossible? Are we, I ask, to be compelled, whether we like 
it or not, to adopt these assumptions? (pp. 12, 13.) 


Still further, going into particulars, he continues his ques- 
- tions : 


Are we bound to accept the statement —that the wives of Jacob are to be 
understood as tribes? that the Cities of Refuge were not an early institution, 
but that the law in regard to them arose out of the old Bamoth, or high 
places? that monotheism was first revealed to Elijah, or first taught by Amos 
and Hosea? that, at first, the religion of Israel was polytheism? that the Ark 
of the Covenant contained two meteoric stones, connected with and repre- 
senting the god of the storm? that the Second Commandment, being out of 
place in the context, is a late addition? that the Ephod was the name of an 
image, and that such an image was set up by Gideon, and worshipped by 
David? that the idea of a universe was beyond the comprehension of a peo- 
ple who knew only the countries round about Canaan? that the passages 
which represent God as the Creator of all things are the product of a later 
age? that the Psalter was the Psalm book of the second temple, and that the 
Psalms (with one possible exception) were composed exclusively for use in 
public worship? (pp. 13, 14.)- : | | 


It is not necessary to believe that all the Higher Critics would 
maintain all these assertions, in order to see that they are fair 
examples of the reasoning by which the Higher Criticism is sup- 
ported. Theories which, at best, can have but a semblance of 
probability, are treated as established facts, and made the ground- 
work for the most startling conclusions. We are far from affirm- 
ing that the old way of interpreting the Scriptures was open to 
no objections, and we have small sympathy with those who fail 
to discriminate between the letter and the spirit of divine reve- 
lation. But worse than such failure is the destructive criticism 
which leaves behind it neither letter nor spirit. The pamphlet 
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before us gives little assistance in removing the real difficulties 
which beset man’s understanding of the Word, but it does suc- 


cessfully repel some of the attempts made to destroy the very 
foundations on which the Word, in order to maintain its pre- | 


eminence, must forever rest. 


THE DEEPER MEANING OF THE WorD.* 


In her previous books Mrs. Whitney has not infrequently in- 
troduced striking interpretations of single texts or brief passages 
of the Word which have indicated a somewhat remarkable per- 


ception of that deeper meaning which we are now rationally - 


taught everywhere pervades the volume of divine revelation. In 
“The Open Mystery ” we have an entire work devoted to such 
interpretations. It is in no sense a textual commentary, but 
rather a broad generalization of what the author finds within the 
“Mosaic Story”’ as it is recorded in the Pentateuch. 

While the book makes no reference to Swedenborg or his writ- 
ings, some acquaintance with the latter is evident, and in many 
instances there appears a recognition of that general law of the 
inherent relation between the spiritual and natural which it was 
the mission of Swedenborg to set forth. Witness the following 
respecting the Tower of Babel : — 


Is the story of the Tower of Babel any whit different from the story of any 
earthly building since, in any age, even our own, when achievement in the 
natural and tangible makes men bold to say, “Go to; we are coming into the 
command of all things; all things are ours by the conquering of our intellect 


and strength; there is no spiritual or unknown absolutely beyond our attain- 


ment by brave, persistent climbing on the steps of the actual, the practical; 
- we can ascend into what has been supposed the mystical, the supersensible, 
by firm foothold on the positive, the concrete; there is no other way on, or 
up”? We build towers upon solid earth, and say it is the sole foundation ; 
forgetting that God set the earths themselves afloat on the invisible; that He 
has hung the round world in an intangible seni that so by the word of His 
will only it shall be upheld and moved. 

No wonder if in the rude ages men thought to sid the unreachable by a 
huge physical structure piled upward from the ground and making foothold 


*7The Open Mystery. A Reading of the Mosaic Story. By ADELINE D. T. WHIT- 
NEY. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1897. 
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into heaven. It was the same presumption of grasping the eternal and con- 
trolling it in the sensuous and apparent. Babel and the Pyramids are the 
crude witness of the Past; the dynamo and the electric wire are the testimony 
of to-day. They climbed; we penetrate. They thought to set foot beyond 
earth boundaries; we to lay our hands upon the secret motive force of things, 
and wield and steer the planet. 

On the low, flat, rockless plain they made their essay; with false, imperfect, 
crumbling substance; bricks — their own poor moulding and contrivance — 
instead of everlasting stones; and slime—the mere ooze and mud of earthli- 
ness —to hold their work together, instead of the strong cementing of the 
rock-particles themselves, slaked with a pure living water. 


In this and similar passages of the work we are glad to wel- 
come a fresh and practical presentation of the essential truth as 
now revealed to men. But it seems to us that the author fails to 
recognize the application of the teaching so forcibly set forth in 
the above passage to the very unfolding of the deeper meaning 
of the Word whence it is drawn. There is certainly a frequent 
and distinct implication found in various parts of the volume 
that every reader of. the Scriptures may be led to find out for 
himself its hidden mysteries. Thus in the brief preface, or 
“ Preliminary,” it is said : — 


The secret of the Holy Scripture is a perpetual making manifest. The 
Bible is not to be read or argued on the surface. The Truth for which it was 
lived and written lies below. The miner who finds gold may not know the 
geologic history of the earth-crust he has to search and penetrate. He seizes 
upon such clue as the gold itself gives him, and learns an instinct and_per-. 
ception for following its veins. .. . 

There is such a simple, effectual way of searching the Sacred Books. In 
this Reading of the Mosaic Story it has been tried. 


And again in the body of the work she writes as follows : — 


We shall believe the thing, when we find the thought that was within it. 
Christ himself . . . will open all Scripture to us when He comes in the Spirit, 
as He did on the Easter Night when He walked with His friends on the road 
to Emmaus. He only is “worthy to open” the seven-sealed Book, “ written 
within and upon the back side,” “and to loose the seals thereof.” “The Lion 
_ of the tribe of Juda, the Root of David”— He who in himself joined 
the divine with the human, the essential Word of God with the scriptured 
creation —“ hath prevailed.” . 

if any man wil do his wil, he shall know of tha 


We would not overlook or unduncaiiiaate the vital truth here 
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taught. It is a truth that the letter of the Word sets before us 
repeatedly and emphatically. We are told that, “ Light is sown 
for the righteous”; and that, “A good understanding have all _ 
they that do his commandments.” But important as is this truth, 
it is not all. It is a truth that should never be dissociated from 
the fact that the Lord has already “come in the spirit,” in ac- 
cordance with His promise, in a definite way — as “the Spirit of 
truth ” to lead us “into all truth.” . He indeed gives to men in- 
dividual illustration and perception, He stands ever ready to 
“open His Word to the sincere soul who would make it “a> 
lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path.” But to do this 
effectively there must have come to the individual who is thus 
’ enlightened some knowledge of the truths belonging to the plane 
of his enlightenment. 

Both illustration and perception when predicated of divine 
truth imply the presence of Revelation as the source of our 
knowledge of such truth. And when applied to the deeper or. 
spiritual meaning of the Lord’s Word they imply a definite Reve- 
lation of what is involved in that meaning. Without such a 
revelation, illustration upon that plane is impossible, because there 
is no knowledge in the mind upon which the light may fall — no 
distinct spiritual truth that can be the subject of perception. 

When the Lord was revealed in the flesh He spoke plainly of 
making another coming. Everything that He said upon the sub- 
ject would indicate that it was to be a distinct coming, bringing 
a definite and tangible revelation of Himself to men. The first 
coming was as the Word made flesh. It resulted in giving to the 
world the divine Word in its complete literal form. The second 
coming of the Lord was to be as the Word made spirit. It was 
to be an unfolding of the literal Word, a removal of its limita- 
tions, an unloosing of its seals, an opening to the understandings 
of men of its hitherto hidden contents so that everywhere in it 
the Lord might be discerned in His true character — His face 
shining as the sun and His garments white as the light. This 
was clearly to be a general revelation to all the world made 
through a definite instrument. There was to be nothing vague 
or uncertain about it. Men were not to be left to their untaught 
intuitions to deduce from the Sacred Volume its deeper message 
of truth. It is to something distinct, something exact and defi- 
_ nite, that the Lord points when He says : — 
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These things I have spoken, unto you in proverbs; but the time cometh 
when I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs, but I shall show you plainly 
of the Father. (JOHN xvi. 25.) ; | | 


The speaking in proverbs, or parables, as the margin reads, 
involved a definite revelation to the world at large, and the show- 
ing plainly of the Father by the opening of these parables, must 
involve a not less definite revelation to all the world. 

The weakness of the work before us seems to lie just here. 
The esteemed and gifted author fails to recognize the fact that 
the Lord has made His promised second coming through a man 
whom He filled with His spirit and to whom He disclosed the | 
spiritual sense of His Word in which divine truth is in its light. 
The practical acknowledgment of this fact but opens the way 
for abundant individual illustration and perception ; for it reveals 
the truths and principles upon which the light that is sown for 
the righteous may fall with illuminating power. But all such il- 
lustration is in perfect harmony with a definite and authoritative 
revelation. Not authoritative in the sense of being arbitrary, but 
because it is recognized as proceeding from Him Who is the 
truth, and Who thus speaks to us out of the ineffable light in 
which He dwells. To this revelation the rational soul bows and 
constantly looks, ever saying, “In Thy light shall we see light.” 

We cannot but wish that the author of “The Open Mystery ” had 
grasped this truth; for we feel that it would have greatly en- 
hanced the value of her book. We are not especially troubled 
that Swedenborg’s name appears nowhere in the volume. We 
are quite sure that Mrs. Whitney would not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge any indebtedness that she may realize due either to Swe- 
denborg or to those who have written in the full light of the 
truths which he was commissioned to give to the world. But, 
failing to recognize the very practical truth that there isa di- 
vinely-revealed science now available to all who will make use of 
it, by which the hidden mysteries of the Sacred Volume may be- 


; - come “open mysteries,” she has lost the opportunity of giving 


to the world a book that might be accepted as speaking with 
authority, because its utterances were penned in the strong and 
light of divine revelation. 
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TrmotHy PAINE. 


Frew who ever knew the late Timothy Otis Paine will ever for- 


get his unique personality. Whether he was seen in his work of | 


a pastor, or as the oriental scholar and teacher, or as the restorer 
of the tabernacle and temple, he was always the same enthusi- 
astic, childlike, simple-hearted, man. No one ever lived, who 
was more free from conventionality, more original and sponta- 
neous, than he. Though somewhat widely known in the above- 
named and other capacities, we doubt if it be not a surprise to 
many of his acquaintances to hear that he was also, to no small 
extent, a writer of poetry. His verses, if published during his 
lifetime, did not find their way into channels where they attracted 
the attention of those who knew him in the ordinary relations of 
life. But they have now been gathered into a volume,* which we 
are glad to bring to the notice of our readers. 

These verses illustrate, in a remarkable and charming manner, 


the characteristics to which we have referred. As we read them, — 


we seem to see and hear the man himself. They are as unaf- 
fected and unstudied as the songs of a bird. There is nothing 
great about them; but they are sweet and musical, fresh and 
spontaneous, as if they had to be written as a matter of course. 
Many of them contain gems of thought, whose value may not 
appear on a hasty or casual reading. Take for example the fol- 
lowing, entitled ‘“‘The Foot-track”:— 


Though it with toil be rife, 
This is my way of life. 


Though other roads are fair, 
They lead to otherwhere. 


Though rugged be the path, 
It many restings hath. 


When slacks the driver’s rein, 
Then ends the old home-lane. 


*Selections from the Poems of Timothy Otis Paine. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1897. pp. 89. $1.25. 
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There is a delicious naturalness and quaintness about such 
lines as these : — 
I grew old the other day, 
And I worked uneasily. 
Then I thought it need not be: 
By and by we shall not say 

“TI grew old the other day.” 


It would naturally be expected of a writer of the character 
above described, that his work would be quite uneven, variable 
according to his moods. So, indeed, we find it in the present 
instance. Some of the verses convey little idea, and border on 
the childish and trivial. The author also has a trick of coining 
words, apparently to suit the requirements of the rhyme or metre. 
Nowhere out of his writings, for example, do we remember to 
have read of the “dimmy” dawn, or the “tumming” spring. 
Such expressions seem to us as needless as they are unauthor- 
ized. But this is a minor defect, and not unduly conspicuous. 


In fact, the poem which contains the first-named strange word is, 


as a whole, so charming, that we quote it entire, and, with it, end. 


this notice. It is called “ Robin-Song ” : — 


The robin sings at dimmy dawn, 
At any time all day, | 
And, when the twilight cometh on, 
Yow hear the robin-lay. | 
All while the robin is awake, 
With time for leisure wing, 
He’ll sit and sing for singing’s sake, 
Nor sigh if he can sing. 

And, when a grief is overpast, | 
He’ll seek the topmost bough, 
And sing as he would sing his last, 
As he is singing now. ; 
To-day he loves the sunny sun, 

To-morrow loves the rain, 
In autumn loves the winter run, 
And loves the spring again. 
He thinketh not if he may die, 
Or mourneth the unknown, 
But feels the moment going by, 
And maketh it his own. 
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GROPING FOR THE LIGHT. 
Durinc the summer after the death of Miss Kate Field, her 


ardent friend and admirer, Miss Lilian Whiting, had certain ex- 
_ periences which give birth to a little book* lately sent to our 


table. The first of them was a sudden waking from sleep on 
European steamer with the consciousness of having seen icine 
and heard voices which left the vivid impression that some one 
very dear to her had just died. About two weeks later, in Paris, 
she learned that Miss Field’s death occurred that very day, on a 
far-off island of the Pacific. Later, she had, as she believes, on 
sundry occasions, communication with her, receiving the impres- 
sion sometimes of having heard her voice, and, at other times, 
of having seen her person, yet never, in the ordinary way, see- 
ing or hearing; and, all the while, being strongly conscious of 


her presence. Nor does she disdain to use the services of a me- - 


dium, or “psychic,” as she euphemistically calls her, through 


whom she asks questions, and receives answers which confirm 


her belief that her friend is still alive in a world nearly related 
and akin to this. 
The book is mostly taken up with spécuiniions about the other 


world, and arguments to prove its existence. Much is said about 


psychology and the progress of science in the endeavor to cross 
the line between the seen and the unseen. Reference is made to 


electricity and the Roentgen ray, as evidences that man is be- 
coming acquainted with subtle natural forces, which, somehow or — 


other, will be likely to open the way to a knowledge of what is 
spiritual. But the real key to the mystery, the doctrine of dis- 
crete degrees, is wholly wanting. _ 

The general spirit of the book is earnest, sincere, and rever- 
ent, and there are some excellent passages which show genuine 
right-mindedness in the search for light. For example : — 

Love and service — a loving service —is the finest expression life can as- 
sume. Generosity is a luxury even before it is a virtue. He who has it in 
his power to oblige another, he it is who tastes the diviner richness of life. 


Love and service —in these is found the preparation for the life beyond. 


In the perpetual angelic communion is found the energy which radiates in 


*After Her Death: The Story of a Summer. By the author of “ The World 
Beautiful,” etc, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1897. pp. 137. 3 
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service and in love. Let these two elements enter into every experience, in- 
forming it with joy and love and peace and exaltation, and life shall take on 
new significances and deeper richness. 

For man is created for the higher, not for the lower life. When he lives” 
below his moral ideals, he is out of his habitat —as a bird would be in the 
water, or a fish in the air. He was created fora spiritual atmosphere, and 
only in that does he realize his true being. (pp. 119, 120.) 

Spirituality of life, while it may include phenomena, does not rest on any 

special manifestations. If it never experienced these, it would know the es- 
sential truth, even though it apprehended no details, of the life nae For 
spiritual things are spiritually discerned. (pp. 126, 127.) 


With these extracts we must close our notice, merely remarking 
that the book contains no allusion to Swedenborg, and seems to 
have been written in total ignorance of the fact that, more than a 
century ago, he not only made clear and real the life of the other 

world, but expounded the laws and principles by which it is gov- 


erned, and the relation which it bears to the lower world of 


nature, 


THE Puitosopny or H. W. Dresser. 


THE two books from which these extracts* are made, have 
already been noticed at considerable length in the REVIEW; so 
that any extended comments on the little volume before us is un- 
necessary. Mr. Dresser is one of the ablest and most reasonable 
writers of the class to which he belongs. He has many true 
thoughts with regard to the influx of life from its Divine Source, 
and the importance of giving it due and humble recognition ; 
but his philosophy is faulty, in that it makes no clear distinction 
between the different planes of being, and has little or no place 
for a personal God, and for divine revelation as essential to an 
orderly and definite relationship with Him. In all these extracts, 
so far as we have noticed, the Lord Jesus Christ is not even 


named. 


©The Heart of It. ‘inet Rewetam The Power of Silence and The 
Perfect Whole. By Horatio W. Dresser. Edited by Helen Campbell 
and Katharine Westendorf. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1897. pp. 145. 
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HESTER SEVENOAKS. 


THE above is the name of the heroine of a short story.* 
She is old and deformed, but full of spirituality and heavenliness. 
She is hounded as a witch by the bad boys of the village where 
she lives, and finally dies from the effects of their brutality and 
cruelty. Her happy and triumphant death is described, and a 
glimpse is given of her life in the other world, where, having left 
her old and ugly body, she becomes young and — as befits 
her character. 

If the execution of this story were equal to the feeling and 
purpose running through it, we should have nothing but good to 
say about it. But the plot seems strained and unnatural. We 
cannot believe that there ever were such bad boys even in the 
dark ages (and this is a modern tale), or that the sentiment of an 
entire community was ever displayed so cruelly against a help- 


less, inoffensive person, in spite of the fact that, its two most in-_ 


fluential members, the Squire and Parson, were her warm and 

intimate friends. The improbabilities are too great for accept- 

ance, and thus prevent the story’s having the effect which the 

author intended. 

* Hester Sevenoaks’ Old and New Clothes: Beauty out of Ugliness, or “Things 
are not what they seem.” By S. A. C. London: Westminster Church 
Press. 1897. 
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Recent New-Church Publications. 


We have a Complete Catalogue of the Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, and of books 
written by New-Church Authors, which will be sent to any address on application. 


The prices given include postage unless the amount necessary for postage be stated. 


Our Duty to the Children. 
Rev. WM. L. WoRCESTER. pp. 56. 
16mo. 40 cents. 


Ohildren of Gospel Days. 
Rev. Wm. L. WORCESTER. pp. 64. 
16mo. 40 cents. 


From Different Points of View. 
BENJAMIN FISKE BARRETT, Preacher, 
_ Writer, Theologian, and Philosopher. A 
Study. pp. 211. 12mo. 50 cents. 


POPULAR 
COMBE. 


Oondensed Thoughts About Ohristian 
Science. 25 cents. 


Power of Thought in the Production and 


Cure of Disease. 15 cents. 


- Influence of Fear in Disease. 


Vol. IX. of the Rotch Edition of the 
Heavenly Arcana is now ready. $1.25. 


The Brahmo-Somaj, or ‘' New Dispensa- 


tion 

Ppp. 47- I2mo. Paper. 
The Problem of Reform. - 
S. C. Esy. pp.157. 16mo. $1.00. 


Selections from the Poems of Timothy 
Otis PAINE. pp. 89. I2mo. $1.25. 


10 cents. 


15 cents. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


The Human and its relation to the Divine. 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PH.D. pp. 271: 
12mo. Price reduced to 5° cents. 


The Affections of Armed Powers: a Plea 
_ fora School of Little Nations, James JOHN 
GARTH WILKINSON, pp. 267. I2mo. $2.50. 


Booxs BY Dr. Wma. H. HOL- 


” of India. REv. JOHN GODDARD.. 


By a Way They Knew Not. 
A Novel. TROBRIDGE. pp. 283. 
I2mo, $1.25. 


: I. Purity. I. Service. 


JANE DEARBORN MILLS. pp. 30. White 
paper cover. Square 16mo. 15 cents. 


Christian Missions and Hinduism. 

A statement of facts which, sooner or la- 
ter, must be faced by all interested in Mis- 
sion Work in India. J. H. Witson, C. E. 
pp. 115. 12mo. Heavy paper cover. 40 cts. 


A Practical Oatechism for Little Ohildren. 
WILLIAM H. MAYHEW. pp. 23. Paper. 
2 cents. 


The Angel of the State; or, The Kinder- 
ane in the Education of the Citizen: A 
tudy of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Sweden- 
borg. FRANK SEWALL. pp. 122. 16mo. 
Heavy paper cover. 50 cents. 


Man and Woman: Equal but Unlike. 


JaMEs Second Edition. pp. 78. 


16mo. 50 cents. 
The Mystery of Sleep. 


JouN BIGELow. PP. 139, t2mo. Half 
White Cloth. Gilt Top. $1.50. 


The Ohurch’s One Foundation, and Other 
Sermons. B. F. BARRETT. pp. 362. 12mo. 
75 cents. 


A Book of Doctrine, Oontaining Summa- 
ries of Doctrine, from the Writings of the 
Church. pp- 316. 12mo. 75 cents. 


The Sanotity of 
CHAUNCEY GILES. pp. 138. 
§0 cents. 


‘The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 


16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 


BY THE 


NEW-CHURCH UNION, 


DEPOT FOR THE WORKS OF AND OF THE NEN-CHURON. AUTHORS. 


‘Epwarp A. WHIsTON, Agent. 


16 ARLINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


© Biographical Sketch of Thomas Wor- 


cester,D. D. For nearly fifty years pastor 
of the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem, 
with some account of the Origin and Rise of 
that Society. By SAMPSON REED. Together 
with a Memorial Address read before the 
Society, by JAMES REED, the present pastor. 
-9Rg 140 pages. Cloth, 75 cts. Paper, 50 


of the Sun, Heat, 
and Light. By Sampson REED. Square 24 
: mo. 64 pages. 25 cts. 

-Correspondences of the Bible. 
Animals. By JOHN WORCESTER. 
294 pages. $1.00. 


~ Correspondences of the Bible. Part 
- ff. The Plants, The Minerals, and The At- 
mospheres. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 
©" Death and Life. By Mary G. Ware. 
¥6mo. 168 pages. 75 cts. 


Dictionary of Correspondences, Rep- 
resentatives, and Significatives, Derived from 
the Word of the Lord. Extracted from the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 12mo. 


453 pages. $1.25. 


The 
I 6mo. 


_ Discourses on the Rationality of the 


Christian Religion and the Harmony of its 
Doctrines. By ABIEL SILVER. I2mo. 242 


pages. $1.00. 


Doctrine of the Lord in the 


itive Christian Church. By S. dé DIKE, 
D.D. i2mo. 61 pages. 50 cts 


- Journey in Palestine in thie’ Spring 
of 1882. By JoHN WoRcESTER. 24mo. 
11g pages. 25 cts. 

= Journey of the Israelites in the 
Considered as to its Spiritual 


Meaning. By D..H. Héwakb. 220° 


pages. 50 cts. 1 
Lectures on the Symbolic Character 


of the Sacred Scriptures. By ABIEL SILVER. 
Izmo. 286 pages. $1.00. 


Lectures upon the Doctrines of the 
New Church. By JOHN WORCESTER. 12mo. 

pages. 35 cts. 

Life Eternal. The Teachings of the 


Holy Word and of fair reasoning on the 
subject of the future life. By THEODORE F, 
WRIGHT. I2mo. 183 pages. 


Man and Woman, Equal but Un- 


like. By JAMES REED. 16mo. 78 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


Notes to the Works of . Emanuel 


Swedenborg, prepared for the ‘New-Church 
Correspondence School by Wor: 
CESTER. I2mo. Paper.:« 

To Divine Providence .. . 31 pages, 15 cts, 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 36 pages, 15 cfs, 
Heaven and Hell . . . . §2 pages, 25 cts. 
True Christian Religion, 136 pages, 30 cts. 
Apocal Revealed .i 103 pages, 30°cts. 
In One Volume. Clot $1.50 


Physiological Correspondences. By 
JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 432 pages. $1.25. 

Regenération of the Body. By 
ANNIE Payson .CALL. I2mo. 15 pages. 
Paper, 15 cts. 

Swedenbotg and Modern Biblical 


Criticism. By REV. Epwin GouLp, M, A. 
12mo. pages. 50 cts. 


Ten Chapters on.:Marriage: Its 
Nature, Uses, Duties, and Final Issues. By 
_ WILLIAM B. HAYDEN. 16mo. 160 


pages. 50 cts. rs 
Thoughts in my Garden. By Mary 
G. WARE. ,16mo. xxii.-268 pages. $1.00. 
Wayside Poems. By Rev. Joun | 
WESTALL. I2mo. 200 pages. $1.00, White" 
and gilt, $1.25. 


Year’s Lessons from the Psalms, 


for the use of Sunday Schools. a 
_ JoHN WoncesTER. 16mo. 
cts. 
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STANDARD NEW: CHURCH BOOKS. 


The Life and Mission of Emanuel Givens, With 


Portrait. Benjamin Worcester 
Swedenborg and the New Church. 50 

reper. ¢ . 25 cents 
Lectures on the New Dispensation. Benjamin F. Barrett . , 60@nts 
The Divine Word Opened. Jonathan Bayley , $1.00 
Emanuel Servus Domini. em 

Paper .. 5° cents 
Talks with a Philosopher on » th ays of God with Man. 

T. S. Arthur. Flexible Cloth. . . 10 cents 
Discrete Degrees in Successive and Sinaultanceus Order. 

Nathan C. Burnham. Illustrated by Diagrams. . . 4.00 
‘Dictionary of Correspondences . ‘ 
Documents Concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel 

Swedenborg. 3 Vols. . i ~ ee 
The Nature of Spirit and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 

Chauncey Giles... . 60 cents 
Why I am a New-Churchman. Chauncey ( Giles. 25 cents. — 

‘ Io cents 
Life Eternal. Theodore F. Wright 

Our Eternal Homes. John Hyde 
The of Flucidated. Edward Made- 


Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Correspondence. Lewis P. Mercer 75 cents 
An Appeal in Behalf of the Views Held by the New Church. 


Samuel Noble $1.00 
Outlines of the Religion Philosophy of Swedenborg. 

Theophilus Parsons : - 75 cents 
The Professor’s Letters. With Portrait of the Auten. The- 


The Holy Word in its own Defence. Abiel Silver - ce 1.00 
The Swedenborg Concordance. Vols. I. II. III. and IV., Half | 


Morocco. Each . 5.00 
Swedenborg and the pene of the New Church. Ru- 

dolph L. Tafel 2.00 
The Elements of Character. Mary G. Wee ‘ 1.00 
Compendium of the Theological — of Swedenborg. 

Samuel M. Warren 1.50 


Correspondences of the Bible. lobe 2 “Each 1.00 
Spiritual Interpretation of the Scriptures. John Worcester 75 cents 
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Cajestia. The Heavenly containedein ‘the 
Scriptures. 8 vo. 10 V8ls. Each 50 cents. 
12 mo, Rotch Edition. ‘Vols. I. to IX. 


Heaven and Hell; also the Intermediate State, or World of | 
Spirits. 8 4 By mail 56 cents 

24 mo. Cloth 30 cents. - 15 cents 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. Containing — The New- 
‘Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine; Brief Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the New Church; The Intercourse 

ae oe Between the Soul and the Body; The White Horse; The 

ee | Earths in the Universe; The Last Judgment. §8 vo. 40 3 


ae The Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 12 mo. 


Rotch Edition. Paper . : ‘ » 35 
a ‘The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church : being 
a those concerning the Lord, the Sacred Scriptures, Faith, 
and Life. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . 42 


ee "Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 


Divine Wisdom. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . . 42 cents 
== 12 mo. Rotch Edition, with Intercourse between the Soul 

24 mo. Cloth 30 cents. "Paper i . 1§ cents 
Angelic Wisdom Concerning Divine 8 vo. 

24mo. Cloth,gocents. Paper . . . . . cents 
The Apocalypse Revealed. 8 vo. 2 Vols, Each 4o cents. 

By mail . ‘ . 58 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. . : 


Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 40 cents. Bymail. . . 58 cents 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 


16 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


we True Christian Religion. 8 vo. 60 cents. By mail . g2 cents a | 
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